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Governor Roosevelt 
on the Transportation Problem 


Both the Republican and Democratic parties are now 
committed to the adoption of constructive policies for 
the solution of the railroad problem. The Republican 
party committed itself by the adoption of a sound 
plank in its national platform. The Democratic party 
has been committed by the speech delivered by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt at Salt Lake City on September 17. 

Not in years has any public man discussed the trans- 
portation problem with more intelligence and courage 
than did Governor Roosevelt on this occasion. The 
Railway Age said in an editorial in its issue of July 9 
that, at that time, the Republican party and its candi- 
dates had ‘“‘a claim upon the votes of those who want 
to see transportation policies adopted which will be 
fair to those directly and indirectly dependent upon 
the railroad industry and in the interest of the public 
welfare which the Democratic party and its candidates 
do not have.” This statement is no longer true. The 
presidential candidates of the two principal parties 
now have equal claims upon the votes of those to 
whom the railroad problem is today the paramount 
economic problem of the nation. 


‘Railroad Problem Is Problem of All” 


Governor Roosevelt showed in his speech, that he 
appreciates the indispensability of the railroads as a 
means of transportation, and the necessity, therefore, 
of giving them opportunity to make earnings sufficient 
to provide adequate employment at reasonable wages, 
to make adequate purchases and to pay a fair return 
upon the securities that must be issued to raise needed 
capital. “The problem of the railroads is the problem 
of each and every one of us,” he said. “No single 
economic activity enters into the life of every individ- 
ual as much as do these great carriers. * * * Ido 
not share the opinion which has been aired recently 
that the railroads have served their purpose and are 
about to disappear.” 

He showed he understands not only that the finan- 
cial condition of the railroads has become desperate, 
but the reasons for this. “We built—properly—hun- 


dreds of thousands of miles of first rate highways di- 
rectly paralleling the railway tracks,” he said. * * * 
“You and I, in our annual tax bills, pay for most of 
the maintenance of the highways and interest charges 
on their construction. Motor vehicles pay only a 
small part. Naturally, they can often haul passengers 
and freight at a lower rate than the railroads. * * * 
Also, we, the national government, allow them to op- 
erate free from many restrictions which would insure 
safety to the public and fair working conditions for 
labor. We must not give them an unfair competitive 
advantage over the rails.”’ 

He disclaimed “the view that government regulation 
per se is responsible for any great amount of the 
present difficulties,” saying that “had this been true 
we should have known it long before the depression 
came.” As the Railway Age repeatedly has pointed 
out, the effects of unfair regulation were apparent to 
many before the depression did come. However, he 
said elsewhere, “We must realize that government en- 
couragement and co-operation more than mere re- 
striction and repression will produce lasting improve- 
ment in transportation conditions. The economy and 
efficiency of railroad operations will depend upon the 
capacity of the railroad management and its freedom 
from undue burdens and restraints when this is bal- 
anced by acceptance of public responsibilities. * * * 
Every great economic interest in the nation requires 
the continuous efficient operation of the railroads. We 
must pay the full cost of this transportation, which is 
in truth a tiny fraction of the selling price of com- 
modities. But we cannot burden our producers or re- 
strict their markets by excessive costs of transporta- 
tion.” 


“Put Railroads in the Black” 


President Hoover’s policy, he asserted, “suggests 


only the extension of further credits to the railroads, 
thus obviously increasing their debt and increasing 
their fixed charges.” This statement was not fair, be- 


cause President Hoover has not only promoted the 
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adoption of the policy of making 
loans to the railroads in the pres- 
ent emergency, which Governor 
Roosevelt approves, but in his last 
message to Congress and in 
the Republican party’s platform, 
which he virtually dictated, has 
advocated fair treatment of the 
railroads as compared with other 
carriers. However, Governor 
Roosevelt’s statement of his own 
policy “goes to the root of the 
difficulty’, as he says, and is most 
welcome. “While I would do 
everything possible to avert re- 
ceiverships which now threaten 
us,” he declared, “I seek to bring 
the operating balance sheets of 
the railroads out of the red and 
into the black. In other words, I 
want the railroads to stand on 
their own feet, ultimately reduce 
their debts instead of increasing 
them, and thereby save not only a 
great national investment, but also 
the safety of employment of near- 
ly two million American railway 
workers.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s discussion 
plainly implied the necessity of 
withdrawing all subsidies from 
carriers by highway, but did not 
touch upon the subsidization of 
carriers by water. He advocated 
the regulation of railway holding 
companies, and it may be inferred 
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Railways’ Attitude Toward Com- 
petitors Is Reasonable 


The railroads have made no effort 
to rush this country into drastic 
regulation of competitors of the 
railroads, from any motive of sym- 
pathy for an older industry which 
plays so large a part in our na- 
tional prosperity. Instead, they 
have asked simply that this new 
rival of theirs, the motor vehicle, 
shall stand squarely on its own feet, 
and shall not be pampered by gov- 
ernment subsidy or by freedom 
from fair regulation, when it chal- 
lenges the railroads to competition 
for passenger and freight business. 
The new rival should pay its just 
share of the costs of building and 
maintaining public highways, taking 
over a substantial portion of the tax 
burden now borne by general tax 
payers including the railroads them- 
selves. It should come under the 
same salutary restraints to which 
the railroads have been subject for 
years—restrictions upon hours of 
labor, publicity as to rates and con- 
ditions of service, uniform account- 
ing and publicity of accounts, and 
other requirements that prevent dis- 
crimination in favor of one shipper 
over another, and that make for 
public safety. When the railroads 
ask only for such changes as these, 
they deserve the sympathetic sup- 
port they are receiving from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other regulatory bodies. The 
fair-minded public will ask for 
nothing less, when it becomes fa- 
miliar with the long array of facts. 
—From the United States Investor. 
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any other class because most of 
them have awakened to a realiza- 
tion that government policies that 
are ruinous to the railroads are 
also ruinous to them. Recently, 
also, the demoralization of mar- 
kets for many kinds of commod- 
ities which subsidized and un- 
regulated truck transportation has 
been causing has been arousing 
many producers and shippers to 
a realization that it is destructive 
of their interests. Governor Roose- 
velt has shown that his experience 
as a politician has given him un- 
usual skill in appraising public 
sentiment, and the fact that he 
made such a speech as he did at 
Salt Lake City is an extremely 
good indication that it will be well 
received not only by railway em- 
ployees, but by other classes hav- 
ing large voting strength. 

The next President of the 
United States, whether Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt, will 
have much influence in determin- 
ing national and state policies re- 
garding transportation, but needed 
legislation must be passed if at 
all, by Congress and the state 
legislatures. What, then, is going 
to be the attitude of the members 
of Congress and of state legisla- 
tures elected this fall regarding the 
transportation problem? The em- 





from his general tenor that he would increase the 
regulation of competing carriers to make it compar- 
able with that applied to railways, rather than estab- 
lish equality of regulation by greatly reducing or virtu- 
ally abolishing regulation of railways. It is not sur- 
prising that he is somewhat indefinite as to how much 
regulation of railways should be reduced, as there are 
differences between railway officers upon this point; 
but his advocacy of more ‘government encouragement 
and co-operation” and less “restriction and repres- 
sion” is encouraging. Nobody is objecting to reason- 
able regulation of railways. The objections being 
made to regulation are that, as applied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it has been too restric- 
tive and repressive, and that it is unfair and destruc- 
tive of the public welfare to regulate almost every de- 
tail of railway management and operation and not ap- 
ply similar regulation to competing carriers. 


Put Prospective Law-Makers on Record 


Governor Roosevelt’s speech will be read with great 
interest by owners of railway securities, railway man- 
agers and railway employees. It will be read with 
perhaps more interest by railway employees than by 





ployees of the railways and of the many manufactur- 
ing companies that are largely or wholly dependent 
upon the railroads for business can, in great measure, 
determine the answer to this question by questioning 
candidates for Congress and for state legislatures be- 
tween now and the first week in November, and mak- 
ing clear that they will vote against those who fail 
to make satisfactory answers. 

Now is the time for action. The principal thing 
needed to restore the earning, employing and purchas- 
ing capacity of the railways is to insure that in future 
they will be able to get all the traffic that they are 
economically best fitted to handle. The two things 
most essential to insure this are, first, withdrawal of all 
subsidies from competing carriers, and, secondly, 
either an increase in the regulation of other carriers, 
or a reduction of railway regulation which will give 
the railways the same freedom as their competitors as 
respects the rendering of service and the making of 
rates. Every person who is dependent upon the wel- 
fare of the railways for his own welfare should ascer- 
tain the attitude of candidates for Congress and the 
state legislature regarding these matters, and vote ac- 
cordingly. 
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New York Central 4-6-4 Type Locomotive Equipped with SKF 
Roller Bearings—Built by the American Locomotive Company 


New York Central Locomotive No. 


5343 Makes Over 130,000 Miles 


Engine-truck, driving and tender-truck journals equipped 


with SKF bearings—Locomotive has 79-in. driving 
wheels—Tractive force, 42,300 |b. 


By H. E. Brunner! and B. W. Taylor? 


have been successfully used by the railroads for 

more than 10 years and have become recognized as 
a useful part of the most modern equipment. The first 
applications were made on passenger-train cars. Some 
ofthese are now well past the million-mile mark and 
they have pointed the way to the development of this 
device for the more severe requirements of locomotive 
service. Long locomotive runs and high factors of 
availability have intensified the need for, and hastened 
the development of anything which would make the 
locomotive a better and more reliable machine. 

The first anti-friction bearing equipped engine truck 
was placed in service some five years ago under a 4-6-2 
type locomotive’ on the New York Central lines. It 
gave good results and, with some refinements of 
journal-box design, the same type bearings have been 
applied to a number of other engine trucks since that 
time. The developmental work has gone forward on 
this and other railroads as well, and some important 
achievements have been made. 

In October, 1931, the New York Central placed loco- 
motive No. 5343, a 4-6-4 Hudson type, in passenger 
service. It was built by the American Locomotive 
Company with anti-friction bearings on the engine- 
truck journals, all the driving axles and tender-truck 
journals. This locomotive is used unrestrictedly in high- 
speed passenger service, handling limited trains between 
Harmon, N. Y., and Buffalo, N. Y., Harmon and 
Windsor, Ont., and Harmon and Collinwood, Ohio. 

_ Locomotive No. 5343 exerts a main-engine tractive 
torce of 42,300 Ib. It is equipped with a Franklin 


[* the United States anti-friction journal bearings 


‘ Chief engineer, SKF Industries, Inc., New York. 
* Railway engineer, SKF Industries, Inc., New York. 





booster which has a rated tractive force of 10,900 Ib., 
making a combined tractive force for the locomotive at 
starting of 53,200 lb. The boiler operates at a pressure 
of 225 lb. The cylinders are 25 in. by 28 in., and the 
driving wheels are 79 in. in diameter. The total weight 
of the engine is 353,500 lb., of which 189,000 Ib. is 
carried on the driving wheels. Other principal dimen- 
sions and weights are shown in the table. 


Anti-Friction Bearings Applied to the Driving Axles 


For simplicity of design, the same size journal bear- 
ing is used on all of the driving axles. It has the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Bore, 11.4173 in.; outside diam- 





Wheel and Axle Assembly With the Boxes Removed 
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eter, 23.6220 in., and width, 7.0866 in. This gives a 
journal diameter of approximately 117% in. by 12 in. 
long. The axle loading is 63,000 lb. at the rail for all 
axles. The bearing is the SKF spherical self-alining 
type with two rows of rollers, a spherical outer race and 
with positive guiding of the rollers on the inner race. 
It provides complete flexibility for the axle with respect 
to the journal box and engine frame. 

It is a self-contained, non-adjustable unit, carrying 
the static and dynamic loads, as well as the traction and 
braking reactions and the lateral thrust. This latter is 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the New York Central 
4-6-4 Type Locomotive 


ND aude ehbwcavatenaiersaeecekontieee New York Central 
a cae Seah rial 5s cr a wren gh Shc acil-w, Wie EES @ WRNRICS American Locomotive Co. 
EE Ce cot i auddawhEt addled HéV LCS ORETE CS OHA Passenger 
Rated maximum tractive force............0ee- 42,300 Ib. 
ee en eta aaa wk a barbie a be ad Wa ees 10,900 Ib. 
Comeeed tractive fOre.....cicccsccesocse 53,200 lb. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke............... 25 in. by 28 in. 
CE GN v6 dina cows eccuscenevese 79 in. 
ESS LEE CEES ET rr ee 225 Ib. 
Weights in working order: 
RS cBige Aiakes ee 6 wi a Web eee ee eee 189,000 Ib. 
Se. Cards oe ace ae eulew em ones 64,500 Ib. 
On trailing truck: 

a Sraadiard 2 Waka biomed wine habeas we 45,300 Ib. 

EE i ee Ce es earns pane ee 54,700 Ib. 
ENE Ee Pee 353,500 Ib. 
ete Re et oe dis od at aweh.we ied anes 303,000 Ib. 
Total engine and tender................... 656,500 Ib. 

Wheel bases: 
ee Se oy aba ex eee 14 ft. 0 in. 
i ctedievevensveaneccve kad wares 40 ft. 4 in. 
Total engine and tender.........cccescceee 83 ft. 7% in. 
Nominal journals, diameter and length: 
NE SN ca cre She alee w avalos Keren sOs 11 in. by 13 in. 
Ne ern wish bhes-6od bk dewehee 11% in. by 14 in. 
a a at rik Kaladi pic lek 11 in. by 13 in. 
es acti bain ed ueek ar eannennens 7 in. by 12 in. 
Tender: 
a hs a a 14,000 gal. 

ES Wawa Ae e Maeica wd be Ke eke wees Fee 28 tons 

Journals, diameter and length.............. 6 in. by 11 in. 





taken by one row of rollers at a time, by virtue of their 
angular contact with the races, and is transferred di- 
rectly to the pedestals by the thrust shoulder in the box 
and the journal-box flanges. All parts of the bearing, 
except the two retainers, are made of carbon-chromium 
steel hardened throughout, ground and polished. The 
retainers serve to space the rollers properly and are 
made of alloy bronze. Their weight is carried on the 
raised central section of the inner race known as the 
“imner-race land.” 

The journal itself has an accurately ground finish and 
the inner race is rigidly secured to it by a heavy shrink 
fit. The outer race fits a ground pad in the top of the 
journal box over 180 deg. of its circumference. Relief 
-to the amount of .010 in..is provided in the lower half 
of the box. This construction has a number of ad- 
vantages. It allows easy assembly and provides an ac- 
curate fit and positive support of the outer race over 
that part of its area which carries the combined load. 

The journal box is of chrome-molybdenum electric- 
furnace cast steel, heat treated, a material having an 
ultimate tensile strength of from 100,000 to 120,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. and other physical properties which have 
made it satisfactory for this service. In form, the box 
is like the conventional driving box having a horseshoe 
shape for the upper half and an oil cellar for the lower 
half. The oil cellar is closely fitted to the top of the 
box and is secured in place by two wedges which are 
themselves locked by bolts and flat locking plates with 
bent-over lips. No bolts are used to hold the two parts 
of the box together. One of the illustrations shows the 
box, oil cellar and wedges for holding these parts to- 
gether. 

An interesting and important part of the mounting is 
the absence of the old type shoes and wedges which are 
used with friction bearings and which require so much 
attention from the shop and enginehouse forces. The 
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box faces and flanges are fitted with cast-steel liners 
¥Y% in. thick. These are of chrome-molybdenum steel, 
made in the electric furnace and heat-treated. The ma- 
terial is similar to that of the box, except that it has 
better wear-resisting qualities. Both box and liner ma- 
terials have excellent properties for resistance to shocks. 
The surface hardness of these liners as finish machined 
is approximately 250 to 300 Brinnell, and it has been 
found from experience in service that they tend to 
polish to a hard and smooth surface. 

A shoe of alloy bronze % in. thick is used to line 
the pedestal and contact with the box liner. It is ac- 
curately fitted to the pedestal with only enough clear- 
ance to facilitate mounting (about .003 in.), but is not 
held with bolts or rivets. The channel ways of the box 
are milled to take the box liners and these latter are ma- 
chined all over for a tight fit in the box and a smooth 
finish on the wearing surfaces. There are four rivets 
with counter-sunk heads in each box flange to hold the 
liners, and they are driven after'the liner is fitted to the 
box. The finish machining of the wearing surfaces is 
done after the liners are on the box, thus assuring an 
accurate dimension from the vertical center line of the 
box to each face, and also between the box flanges. 

The box flanges are extended at the bottom to con- 
tact with the shoes for the full length of the pedestal. 
They are made of greater area than is customary with 
friction boxes. This is to stabilize the box and pre- 
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Wheel and Axle Assembly With One Box Removed 
to Show the Construction 


vent tilting and rapid wear of the shoes and liners. 
They are assisted by the application of the load through 
a spring saddle on top of the box and by the driving- 
box pressure against the frame, and accomplish the de- 
sired result effectively. 

The Alemite lubrication system is used for lubricat- 
ing the wearing surfaces. Two pockets are located at 
the top of the box for holding the grease, which is the 
usual cup grease used on the motion work. 
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One of the major advantages of using anti-friction 
bearings on driving boxes is the elimination of box 
pound and the maintenance expense which it produces. 
In the design for this locomotive, the problem was to 
get shoes and box liners which would show minimum 
wear, this wear to be slight enough so that the engine 
could run from shopping to shopping without requiring 
any driving box attention whatever. 

Some interesting results have been obtained on loco- 
motive No. 5343 in this respect. The locomotive was 
delivered to the railroad and placed in service October 





Main Driving-Wheel and Axle Assembly 


27,. 1931. Its mileage to May 31, 1932, was 98,879 
miles, of which 16,864 miles was the mileage for the 


month of May. The following are measurements of 
the total clearance for the main driving boxes in the 


pedestals: 
Right main, Left main, 
in. in. 
At A. L.-Co. plant,- October 27, 1931........ -017 .019 
At R. R.. shops, Harmon, N. Y., January 26, 
Re ey ere ee -017 .018 
At. R. R. shops, E. Syracuse, N. Y., May 2, 
oo ee -027 -028 


Much care was given to the method of sealing the 
box to retain the oil and exclude water and foreign 
matter, because of the importance and the difficulty of 
keeping out the water used in enginehouse wash-downs 


or on the washing rack. From time to time samples of 


the oil have been taken and have shown freedom from 
water or foreign matter. 

The: lubricant used is valve oil as supplied to the 
railroad’s shops and enginehouses. The level carried is 
just sufficient to cover the center of the lowest roller in 
the bearing. A gage has been provided for the use of 
the enginehouse men in checking the oil level. The 
gage has a maximum and a minimum level, with 4% 
pt. allowable variation, and it is necessary to add oil 
only when at the minimum. A check of the oil level 
once a month is sufficient, but the enginehouse men, 
irom habit in handling other equipment, usually do it 
more often than this. No record is at present available 
of the amount of oil which has been added since the 
locomotive went into service, but the quantitv has been 
very small. The oil capacity of the box is 20% pt. and 
little additional is required between shopping periods of 
more than 100,000 miles. This is also true for the en- 
gine- and tender-truck boxes, for which the oil capaci- 
ties are 8 and 5¥4 pt., respectively. 

Much interest was manifested in the operating tem- 
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perature of the bearings on the main journals. To de- 
termine this immediately at the end of a run and before 
cooling had taken place, a thermometer well was fitted 
to one box on the main driver. This enabled temper- 


atures of the oil to be taken quickly and the operating 
temperature definitely determined as atmospheric plus 
20 deg. to 30 deg. F. For the engine-truck bearings, this 
is atmospheric plus 15 deg. to 25 deg. F., and for the 
tender-truck bearings, atmospheric plus 35 deg. to 55 
deg. F. 

There are a number of reasons for the variation, such 
as windage (which is most effective on the engine 
truck), relation of the oil capacity of the box to the 
bearing size, radiating surface, etc. The greater range 
of temperatures on the tender-truck boxes is attribu- 


table, in a large measure, to the varying load which is 
24,750 Ib. with fully. loaded tank, and 12,000 lb. with 
coal and water at the minimum. 


The lateral float of the axles is another of the im- 
portant details of the design. With a three-axle driv- 
ing-wheel base of 14 ft., the lateral is 9/32 in. total 


for the axle with respect to the frame and is the same 


for all three driving wheels. This is a fixed quantity 


and does not change except by the amount of wear be- 
tween the driving-box flanges and pedestals which is 
relatively small. It has previously been pointed out that 


the spherical bearing takes the thrust load on the axle 


directly, as well as the radial load which comes from 
the dead weight and from the piston thrust. The 
elimination of hub liners and the maintaining of prac- 
tically a constant axial float are decided advantages 
which are obtainable from this construction. The same 
thing is true regarding the engine-truck boxes and bear- 
ings, this being one of the important reasons for their 
use. 

The locomotive has a Commonwealth cast-steel bed. 
Forty-eight-inch driving springs rest on spring saddles 
which span the side frame and are located in machined 
seats on the tops of the boxes. The greater space re- 
quired by the anti-friction bearing box is at once ap- 





Engine-Truck Journal Assembly—The Truck Is Tilted 
to Show the Box Application 


parent. For example, on the main driver the pedestal 


opening for the friction box is 16% in. and the anti- 
friction box, 27% in., but the latter does not require 
the use of a wedge. The distance from the center line 
of the journal to the spring-saddle seat on top of the 
box is 10 in. for the friction box and 13% in. for the 
anti-friction box. The clearance between the top of the 
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box and the under side of the frame is 2% in. The 
pedestal cap is secured with four bolts and is of the 
customary type, except that it is recessed slightly on 
top to provide clearance for the bottom of the oil cellar. 

The question of weight is always of interest in the 
design of modern power. The following comparative 





Typical Runs Made with Locomotive No. 5343 During December, 
1931, and February, 1932 


Date of arrival 


Train at Harmon 
No. Description enginehouse 
EE ee ee ae re December 1 
X4 Fast mail, 20-hr. train New York-Chicago........ December 5 
ee ee NL ow ao 0s aidracere oo abc o'wd dle One weed December 6 
I ai hare Bahar Mahe wih % 3-4 ai. 4. 6-Orn aOR Ra AS December 9 
ee ee ee December 11 
rae aaa dae og oun Waid a obin.4 mnie wk ea wee wer December 13 
> Jp 0 2 ARE Sa ere Aor reer ase ee” December 15 
GB Dee Commodore Vanderbilt... .. 2. ccccccccscccces December 18 
EEE OT Oe December 21 
re re ee February 12 
X4 Fast mail, 20-hr. train New York-Chicago........ February 14 
es, Se Lo oe in iw oka dee aa ew eke Oba 8S February 15 
X4 Fast mail, 20-hr. train New York-Chicago........ February 19 
40 Exposition a PR et Se BE re Say February 20 
X4 Fast mail, 20-hr. train New York-Chicago........ February 22 
Ce EE: eae February 24 
ee IS So gs iad clad es wales ele qrece's ieee February 26 
68 The Commodore Vanderbilt.................eceee. February 28 





figures are given for locomotive No. 5343 and for a 
plain-bearing engine of the same class built at the same 
time. They show the weights at the rail of the driving- 
axle assemblies up to, but not including, the driving 
springs, but including the revolving weights : 

Front driver, 


Main driver, Rear driver, 
Ib lb 


EE) 15,400 20,500 15,400 
(penetra hd melee: 13,000 18,400 13,000 


( 
( 





Locomotive No. 5343. 


1 
2) Plain-bearing locomotive of the same class, J-1-e. 


a 


This may appear to be a serious disadvantage in 
weight for the anti-friction bearing, but even with this 
engine, where the axle loading was limited to 63,000 
Ib. at the rail, it was not difficult to provide, in the 





Phantom View of the SKF Journal Box and Bearing as Applied 
to Outside Journals 


design of the engine as a whole, for the increased 
weight of the anti-friction bearing parts. 

The weights of the individual items (journal bearing, 
box and parts complete, pounds per journal) for the 
three different journal locations are as follows: For 
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the driving axles, 1,794 Ib.; for the engine truck, 475 
lb., and for the tender trucks, 545 Ib. 


Engine- and Tender-Truck Journal Bearings 


The bearing arrangement for the engine truck is one 
which has been used for several years on this and a 
number of other railroads. It has one self-aligning 
spherical roller bearing per box and possesses many 





Tender Truck Equipped With SKF Bearings 


of the advantages which have been cited for the driving 
box, such as constant lateral of the axle, elimination of 
the hub liner, simplicity of lubrication, etc. The box 
itself is made of electric-furnace cast steel and is split 
on the horizontal center line to facilitate inspection of 
the bearing. Manganese-steel wear plates are provided 
for the equalizer seats and the same material is used 
for the box flange liners. The outer race of the bear- 
ing fits in a ground pad extending over 150 deg. in the 
top of the box. This is true also for the tender-truck 
box. An interesting and advantageous feature outside 
the bearing mounting itself is the use of a standard 
tender-truck wheel instead of the usual engine-truck 
wheel, this being possible since no hub liner is required. 
In general principles, the tender-truck journal-bear- 
ing mounting follows the standard construction used by 
the manufacturer for outside journals for cars. A 
tapered-bore bearing and tapered sleeve, driven up tight 
by the heavy nut on the end of the axle, are used to 
secure the inner race of the bearing to the journal. 
This permits of easy and quick assembly and removal. 
The cast-steel boxes are designed with provision for 
the application of a train-control device to one box per 
tender, and this gives them the appearance of being 
flattened on either side as shown in the illustration of 
the tender truck. The same pattern with removable 
parts was used for boxes with or without a train-control 
receiver. The internal construction is illustrated by 
the phantom view of the journal box and bearing as 
applied to outside car journals, except that this does not 
have the enclosure designed to exclude water from the 
track scoops. Water which otherwise would enter the 
box is thrown off by a guard of “flinger” on the axle 
and runs out through a slot in the bottom of the cavity 
in which the flinger turns. The necessity for some such 
an arrangement was anticipated from the trouble which 
has sometimes been experienced from the entrance of 
the track-scoop water into plain-bearing boxes. The 
present device has served satisfactorily in this regard. 
Locomotive No. 5343 has not as yet been scheduled 
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for its first general overhauling. There are many points 
about its performance which have been and will con- 
tinue to be closely watched, but on which no data are 
available at this time. 

The anti-friction bearings, in maintaining a constant 
lateral for the driving axles and reducing driving-box 
pound to a small quantity, should make possible an 
improvement in the performance of the rod bearings and 
motion work generally. The reduction in machine 
friction of the engine as a whole is probably less sig- 
nificant than some of the other advantages, although it 
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is well known that at starting and up to possibly two or 
three miles an hour the anti-friction bearings show a 
reduction in friction torque of about 75 to 80 per cent of 
that of the plain bearing. This will provide added ef- 
fort at the tender drawbar in starting heavy trains. 

As previously stated, the locomotive is used on fast 
passenger runs on the New York Central Lines and the 
performance of the bearings to date has been entirely 
trouble free. Some of the typical runs made during 
December, 1931, and February, 1932, are shown in one 
of the tables and are illustrative of that service. 


Governor Roosevelt on Railroads 


Favors. regulation of motor transportation, consolidation and 
placing of holding companies under |. C. C. 


investors from unequal competition and unfavor- 

able governmental policies was favored by Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for 
president of the United States, on September 17 before 
a gathering in the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

This is the first expression on the railroad situation 
to come from the National Democratic party, the plat- 
form adopted at the convention in Chicago and Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s speech of acceptance having made no 
mention of the matter. 

_ Governor Roosevelt’s address follows, practically in 
its entirety : 


T is protection of the railways, their employees and 


I have spoken tonight of the building of the West. In this 
development the railroad, of course, was the dominant fac- 
tor. For ninety years railroads have been the means of tying 
us all together in national unity. 

I need not tell you that in this development we have seen 


great heroism, great faith and, unfortunately, also great in- | 


justice. When the railroad first stretched out across the 
plains and into those mountains and valleys, it was regarded 
as a miracle, challenging the imagination of the people. Later 
there came an age when the railroads, controlled by men who 
unfortunately did not recognize the large public interest at 
stake, were regarded by those same people as an octopus, 
crushing out their life and sapping their substance. 


The People Themselves Own the Railways 


But that day has passed. The railroad is becoming a servant 
of the people, largely owned by the people themselves. It 
is this new relationship of the railroad that should guide our 
consideration of its problems. The railroad that was first a 
miracle, next a sinister threat, has now become a part of our 
national economic life. We are now concerned about their 
preservation. 

The problem of the railroads is the problem of each and 
every one of us. No single economic activity enters into the 
life of every individual as much as do these great carriers. 
It is well to pause a moment and examine the extent of that 
interest. 

As I have done before in other matters, I want to think 
the issue through in terms of individual men and women. 
A railroad indirectly affects every one within its vast terri- 
tory. Directly, it affects three great groups. 

First, its owners. These are not, as too many suppose, great 
railway magnates sitting in luxurious offices and clubs. They 
are the people throughout the country who have a savings bank 
account or an insurance policy or, in some measure, an 
ordinary checking account. Figures, though they may be 
dull, nevertheless do talk. 


There are more than $11,000,000,000 of railroad bonds out-— 


standing—about half as many, in fact, as there are United 
States Government obligations. Nearly $5,000,000,000 are 
owned by savings banks and insurance companies—which means 


that they are owned by the millions of policy holders and 
savings bank depositors. 


Insurance, Savings, Endowments 


When you put money in the bank or pay that insurance 

remium, you are buying an interest in the railroads. Some 
$2,000,000, more are held by churches, hospitals, charitable 
organizations, colleges and similar institutions as endowment. 
The remaining bonds are scattered far and wide among a 
host of people whose life savings have been invested in this 
standard American industry. 

Even railroad stocks are held in small units of a few shares 
here and there by school teachers»-doctors, salesmen, thrifty 
workmen. Experts in railroad finance know that perhaps 
30,000,000 people have a stake in these great American enter- 

rises. 

. Next, the people who work in the railway systems, either 
directly on the lines or in the industries which furnish rail- 
road supplies. There are now over 1,700,000 railroad employees 
required to handle normal traffic, and to these must be added, 
in direct interest, hundreds of thousands of men who supply 
coal, forge rails, cut ties, manufacture rolling stock and con- 
tribute labor to maintain the systems. 

Most numerous of all are the people who ride or ship goods 
over the steel highways. That includes about all of us. 


Must Remove Basic Causes of Trouble 


Now there is no reason to disguise the fact that the rail- 
ways as a whole are in serious difficulty. And when so large 
a part of the American people have a direct cash stake in the 
situation, I take it that our job is neither to howl about a 
calamity nor to gloss over the trouble, but patiently and care- 
fully to get to the bottom of the situation, find out why the 
trouble exists and try to plan for a removal of the basic causes 
of that trouble. 

I do not share the opinion which has been aired recently 


“that the railroads have served their purpose and are about 


to disappear. Capable students of American transportation do 
not support that view. As Professor Ripley of Harvard 
pointed out, if you tried to carry all railroad freight by motor 
truck, you would have to have a fleet of trucks which would 
make a solid line, bumper to bumper, all the way from New 
York to San Francisco; or, to put it differently, you would 
have a ten-ton truck moving every thirty seconds over every 
mile of improved road in the United States. 

Let us put it another way. In a normal year our railroads 
are called upon to transport over 30,000,000 people 1,000 miles 
and to transport 440,000,000 tons of freight 1,000 miles. No 
other machine is available to carry that load. 

There is no danger of the railroads going out of business. 
They have a great economic place in the scheme of things for 
a good long time to come. 

Why, then, the difficulty? 


Taxpayers Foot the Bill 


In the first place, we did unbalance the system of things. 
We built—properly—hundreds of thousands of miles of first- 
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rate highways directly paralleling the railway tracks. These 
we paid for out of taxes or bond issues. Today many hundred 
buses and trucks engaged in interstate commerce use these 
rights of way for which they have made no investment. 

You and JI, in our annual tax bills, pay for most of the 
maintenance of the highways and interest charges on their 
construction. The motor vehicles pay only a small part. 
Naturally they can often haul passengers and freight at a 
lower rate than the railroads. They can operate with a rela- 
tively smaller overhead and capital, lower taxes and lower 
maintenance costs for their right of way. 

Also, we, the national government, allow them to operate 
free from many restrictions which would insure safety to the 
public and fair working conditions for labor. -We must not 
give them any unfair competitive advantages over the rails. 

We do not desire to put motor vehicle transportation out 
of its legitimate field of business, for it is a necessary and 
important part of our transportation systems; but motor trans- 
portation should be placed under the same federal supervision 
as railroad transportation. 

Second, while thus forcing the railroads to meet unfair com- 
petition we have not only permitted but frequently required 
them to compete unreasonably with each other. In regulating 
the railroads, we have preserved the policy that at all times, 
between principal points, there must be compéting railroad 
systems. 

There is a great dea! to be said for this policy, so long as 
there is traffic enough to support the competing lines. At 
long as you have that traffic, the competition helps to insure 
efficiency. 


Wasteful Compulsory Competition 


Sut as the railroads have been allowed to increase their 
capacity far beyond traffic needs, the wastes of competition 
have become more and more insupportable. Now we face 
the issues: Shall we permit them—in fact, force them—to 
bankrupt each other? Or shall we permit them to consolidate 
and so to economize through reducing unprofitable services? 
In other words, shall we permit them to divide traffic and so 
eliminate some of the present wastes? 

No solution is entirely attractive, because we have the prob- 
jem of an overbuilt plant, or partially unemployed capital, 
a problem similar in its difficulty to that of unemployed labor. 
But a definite sound public policy actually carried out will 
hasten improvement. 

Third, we can cut out some expensive deadwood in the shape 
of unnecessary or duplicated facilities. The public generally 
does not realize 30 per cent of railroad mileage carries 
only 2 per cent of the freight and passenger traffic. This 
does not mean that all this mileage can be or ought to be 
scrapped. But it does suggest that a considerable amount of 
judicious pruning gradually can be done without public detri- 
ment. 

Finally, there has been entirely too much manoeuvering for 
position among the railroads themselves in the past ten years. 
We have had an epidemic of railroad holding companies whose 
financial operations were to say the least, not generally bene- 
ficial to the orderly development of transportation. They were 
financial comets, free to rove through the system, spending 
other people’s money in financial gambles and in acquiring 
side enterprises outside of the direct sphere of railroading. 
A great deal of money has been lost, and a good deal of dam- 
age done, by these companies. 


Must View Transport as a Whole 


All that I have said should indicate that one chief cause 
of the-present railroad problem has been that typical cause 
of many of our problems, the entire absence of any national 
planning for the continuance and operation of this absolutely 
vital national utility. ; 

The individual railroads should be regarded as. parts of. a 
national transportation service. This does not mean all should 


be under one management. Indeed, the principal doubt of the - 


efficiency of consolidations has been caused by the repeated 
demonstration that a great railroad is made by good execu- 
tives; and experience has shown that the mileage over which 
one manager can be effective is limited to a.small fraction of 
our national mileage. 

But it is necessary that a single railroad should have a 
recognized field of operation and a definite part to play in 
the entire national scheme of transportation. It is necessary 
that each rail service should fit into and be coordinated with 
other rail services and with other forms of transportation. 
Let it be noted that our postal service uses every variety of 
transport: raik automobile, steamship and airplane; but it 
controls few of these vehicles. We might well approach the 
railroad problem from a similar point of view—survey all our 
national transportation needs—determine the most efficient, 
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economical means of distribution, and substitute a national 
policy for national lack of planning, and encourage that growth 
and expansion most healthful to the general welfare. 


Blames Lack of Public Policy 


To those who may shrink from any suggestion of a more 
vigorous and coherent public program, I venture to point out 
that it has not been the existence but the lack of a public 
policy which has caused just criticism of railroad regulation. 

The definite programs of the past—to stop rate wars, to pre- 
vent rebates and discriminations, to improve safety—these have 
all produced great public benefits and have saved the rail- 
roads from themselves. But in the post-war era of political 
drift and private mastery, we have too often fumbled rather 
than grappled with railroad problems. 

I do not share the view that government regulation per se 
is responsible for any great amount of the present difficulties. 
Had this been true, we should have known it long before the 
depression came. 

In the words of one of the railway presidents, “there is no 
question whatever that the regulation of the railroads of the 
country has been in the public interest.” Regulation, in fact, 
has protected investors as well as patrons and I think no en- 
lightened man would care to go back to the old days when 
unregulated railroad operation landed one-third of the rail- 
road mileage in receivership. 

When the depression came, with its great loss of tonnage, 
the combined effect of uneconomic competition unproductive 
and overextended mileage, imprudent financial adventures and 
frequently ill-advised management resulted in a situation where 
many railroads literally were unable to earn their interest 
charges. 

The government then, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, undertook to tide over the emergency by freely 
tg money to the railroads, with a view to keeping them 
anoat. 


R. F. C. Loans a Stop-Gap 


I am glad to approve this policy—as an emergency measure 
—though I do not go along with many of the methods. As 
far as it goes, the policy—and I speak in the broader sense— 
is good. We had far too great a stake in the situation to al- 
low a general smash-up. 

If elected, I shall continue the policy of trying to prevent 
receiverships. But I do not believe that is more than a stop- 
gap. Lending money is all right if—and only if—you put 
your borrower in a position so that he can pay you back. 

The criticism is, I think, well founded that the government 
did not follow through with a well-considered program of 
putting the railroads back on their feet. And certainly when 
the railroads applied for cash, the government was entitled 
to make at least the kind of requirement which a private banker 
would make under similar circumstances to protect his in- 
terest. The government in lending public money is entitled 
and should make sure to protect the public interest. 

Further, when mere loans cannot clean up the situation, 
the necessary readjustments ought to be provided as a part of 
the plan of lending. In its railroad relief, as elsewhere, the 
Republican Administration has lent money, not in accordance 
with a plan for relieving fundamental difficulties, but only with 
the hope that within a year or so the depression would end— 
a policy I have criticised elsewhere, and shall continue to 
criticise. 

Facing the facts squarely, we may as well realize, first rather 
than last, the fundamental issues. 


Necessary Fundamental Measures 


Railroad securities in general must not be allowed to drift 
into default. The damage done to savings banks, insurance 
companies and fiduciary institutions generally would be too 
great. 

But, let me make it clear that the extension of government 
credit will be largely wasted unless: with it there are adopted 
the constructive measures required to clean house. In- in- 
dividual railroads these turn on the financial conditions peculiar 
to each case. In certain situations, where fixed charges im- 
pose an unsound overstrain, they must be reduced. 

In general, corrective measures must be adopted making for 
a sounder financial structure along the lines I now propose 
to set out. Unless the underlying conditions are recognized, 
we are wasting our time and our money. 

Concretely, I advocate: 

First—That the government announce its intention to stand 
back of the railroads for a specified period; its help being 
definitely conditioned upon acceptance by the railroads of such 
requirements as may in individual cases be found necessary 
to readjust top-heavy financial structures through appropriate 
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scaling down of fixed charges. I propose the preliminary de- 
velopment of a national transportation policy with the aid of 
legislative and administrative officials and representatives of all 
interests most deeply concerned with the welfare and service 
of the railroads, including investors, labor, shippers and pas- 
sengers. I-propose that in the application of this policy to the 
railroads the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, working 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, share the work of 
planning the reorganization or readjustment for the protection 
of public investments and those of innocent security holders. 

And I also propose that, when such plans have been worked 
out, the same agencies shall indicate a specified period of 
support to see the railroads through in carrying them out. 

Second—To aid in the rehabilitation of roads unable to meet 
the present unprecedented strain or that may succumb to past 
or future mismanagement, I propose a thorough overhauling 
of the federal laws affecting railroad receiverships, and in- 
deed of all kinds of public utility receiverships. As they now 
stand, they suggest Mr. Dooley’s famous dictum that they 
are arranged so that every member of the bar may get his 
fair share of the assets. There is urgent need to eliminate 
a multiplicity of court actions, a maze of judicial steps, a 
long period of business chaos and a staggering expense al- 
lowed to lawyers, receivers, committees, etc. Included in this 
revised procedure should be a provision by which the interests 
of security holders and creditors shall be more thoroughly 
protected at all points against irresponsible or self-interested 
reorganization managers. 


I. C. C. Regulation of Motor Carriers 


Third—I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of competing motor carriers. 

Where rail service should be supplemented with motor serv- 
ice to promote the public interest, the railroads should be per- 
mitted in this manner to extend their transportation facilities. 
Indeed, they should be encouraged to modernize and adapt 
their plant to the new needs of a changing world. 

Fourth—I believe the policy of enforced competition between 
railroads can be carried to unnecessary lengths. For example, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should be relieved of 
requiring competition where traffic is insufficient to support 
competing lines, recognizing, of course, the clear and absolute 
responsibility for protecting the public against any abuses of 
monopolistic power. Likewise, I believe the elimination of non- 
paying mileage should be encouraged wherever the transporta- 
tion needs of the community affected can be otherwise ade- 
quately met. 


Favors ‘““Lawful’’ Consolidations 


Fifth—Proposed consolidations of railroads, which are law- 
ful and in the public interest, should be -pressed to a con- 
clusion. At the same time the provisions of the law should 
be revised in line with the policies here proposed and with 
repeated suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of representatives of shippers, carriers and their em- 
ployes, to insure further protection of public and private inter- 
ests involved. There should be clearer definitions of the ob- 
jects, powers and duties of the commission in promoting and 
safeguarding all the inter-related particular interests compre- 
hended within the public interest. Those who have invested 
their money or their lives in the service of the railroad; those 
who are dependent on its service to buy or to sell goods; those 
who rely upon it for the preservation of communities into 
which they have built their lives—all have vital interests which 
must be further safeguarded. 

All the appropriate agencies of the Federal and State govern- 
ments should have a part in a national effort to improve the 
health of these great arteries of commerce. 

Sixth—So-called “railroad holding companies” should be 
definitely put under the regulation and control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in like manner as railroads them- 
selves. We cannot let our fundamental policies be blocked 
by screens of corporate complexities. 

Finally we must realize that government encouragement and 
cooperation more than mere restriction and repression will 
produce lasting improvement in transportation conditions. The 
economy and efficiency of railroad operations will depend upon 
the capacity of railroad management and its freedom from 
undue burdens and restraints when it is balanced by acceptance 
of public responsibilities. It will also depend in large meas- 
ure upon the competence and morale of railroad employes— 
perhaps the largest body of skilled workers functioning as a 
unit in our industrial life. 


Highest Wages “Industry Can Afford to Pay” 


‘Transportation is not a mechanized service. It is a service 
of human beings whose lives are worthy of even more intelli- 
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gent care than that necessary to preserve the physical mechan- 
isms which they operate. And it is clear to me that all the 
men and women who are employed in our great transporta- 
tion systems are entitled to the highest possible wages that 
the industry can afford to pay. 

Every great economic interest in the nation requires the 
continuous, efficient operation of the railroads. The products 
of our farms, mines and forest flow into the markets. The 
fabricated products of our manufactures flow back to these 
primary producers along the steel highways. ce 

We must pay the fair cost of this transportation, which is 
in truth a tiny fraction of the selling price of commodities. 
But we cannot burden our producers or restrict their markets 
by excessive costs of transportation. a 

So the constant improvement in the economy and efficiency 
of transportation is a matter of ever present national concern. 
Under stimulus of good times and under pressure of hard 
times much has been done in the way of this improvement. 
More can be done. Ye 

As a soundly devised public policy reaches its fruition, rail- 
way security owners may expect greater certainty of fair but 
not excessive return; the public may reasonably expect lower 
rates; labor may reasonably anticipate security in properly 
compensated work. 


Demands Sound Management 


I do not favor any government action which will relieve 
railway managements from performing their responsibilities. 
After all, it is well to observe that the actual railway operators 
are not the owners of the railroads, nor the major users of 
railway services, and today they only command access to 
capital on the basis of their ability to protect capital. _ 

Their position now depends, as it ought to, on their being 
able to do their job well. We are entitled to demand, and I 
think they would be the first to concede, that they give a man- 
agement which is sound, economic and skillful; that they do 
not use their positions as financial stewards to further per- 
sonal desires ‘for gain or power. 

They are, in reality, public servants; entitled to every as- 
sistance from the government, but held to high standards of 
accountability. 

The new situation today is that most of our railroads 
throughout the nation are failing month by month to earn the 
fixed charges on their existing debts. Continuance of this 
failure spells only one thing—bankruptcy. Pe 

Here is the difference in a few words between the policies 
of the President of the United States and the policies which 
I propose: ; 

He suggests only the extension of further credits to the 
railroads—thus obviously increasing their debt and increasing 
their fixed charges. His policy may put off the evil day for 
a short period but, standing alone, it makes the day of reckon- 
ing more tragic for the nation. 

My policy goes to the root of the difficulty. While I would 
do everything possible to avert receiverships which now 
threaten us, I seek to bring the operating balance sheets of the 
railroads out of the red and put them into the black. 

In other words, I want the railroads to stand on their own 
feet, ultimately to reduce their debts instead of increasing 
them and thereby save not only a great national investment, 
but also the safety of employment of nearly 2,000,000 Amer- 
ican railway workers. 

I make the point clear that the maintenance of their standard 
of living is a vital concern of the national government. 


Three Goals to Aim At 


In the great task of reordering the dislocated American 
economics, we must constantly strive for three ends: Efficiency 
of service, safety of financial structure, and permanence of 
employment. ; 

The railroad mesh is the warp on which our economic web 
is largely fashioned. It has made a continent into a nation. 
It has saved us from splitting, like Europe, into small clashing 
units. It made possible the rise of the West. It is our service 
of supply. 

These are not matters of private concern; they have no 
place in the excesses of speculation, nor can they be allowed 
to become springboards of financial ambition. Such read- 
justments as must be made should be so made that they will 
not have to be done again; and the system must become, as it 
should be, secure, serviceable, national. 

This is the transportation policy of the Democratic party. 


The problem today is new in form, but old in content; and 
principles have not changed. 

Avoid financial excesses; adjust plant to traffic; coordinate 
all carrier service; above all, serve the public reasonably, 


swiftly and well. ? d 
This is the road to economic safety. 














The Bonito Dam and 
Reservoir—North End 
of Spillway Cut in 
the Left Background 


Engineer 


T is seldom that a railroad has occasion to develop as 
large and complicated a water supply as that which 
now serves the Southern Pacific and towns along its 

route between Carrizozo, N. M. and Pastura, 107 miles, 
on the line which extends north from El Paso, Tex. 
The area involved is a semi-desert table land varying in 
elevation from 5,439 ft. above sea level at Carrizozo to 
6,666 ft. at Corona, the high point on this line, and 
dropping to 5,281 ft. at Pastura. The soils of this area 
are high in alkalies, lime and other minerals and the 
severe water conditions at one time necessitated the 
hauling of water from the vicinity of El Paso for prac- 
tically the entire line. The well waters secured were 
found to be untreatable and in 1907-8 the El Paso & 
Southwestern, which then owned the line, commenced 
the construction of a pipe line from White mountain, 
16 miles south of Carrizozo, north along the railroad to 
Pastura, which was completed in 1909. The pipe line, 
which has a length of 135 miles, is designed for an 
ultimate capacity of 2,500,000 gal. per day. 


Additional Storage Needed R 


At the time that this pipe line was laid ad- 
vantage was taken of a natural bowl in the 
foothills, and a reservoir was constructed near 
the town of Nogal in the White mountains, at 
an elevation of 7,150 ft. This reservoir, 
known as Lake Nogal, has a maximum depth 
of 30 ft., a length of 2,800 ft., and a width of 
1,480 ft., with a maximum capacity of 412,- 
000,000 gal. but the underlying formation is 
badly fractured, resulting in serious leaks 
which are very difficult to stop. With the 
passage of time and following slight earth 
tremors, the loss of water through the leaks 
has increased. The soil conditions in the re- 
gion of the reservoir area are also bad and 
water stored at this point gains approximately 
7 grains per gallon of incrusting solids. As a 
result of the leaks, the safe storage at Lake 
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107 miles of road in New 
Mexico through a pipe line 
that is 135 miles long 


Developing a Water 
Supply in Arid Country 


By W. H. Kirkbride 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


Southern Pacific, Pacific System, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Nogal is reduced to 146,000,000 gal. at the gage height 
of 15 ft. Moreover, the recent series of dry years has 
accentuated the need for additional storage. 

Following surveys and geological studies, a location 
on Bonito creek, also in the White mountains, was 
selected for the additional storage. To determine the 
amount of storage necessary, extended studies were 
made of the rainfall records at nearby stations together 
with the run-off records of the various creeks supplying 
water to the pipe line, dating from the installation of 
weirs in those creeks in 1907. 


Measuring the Supply 


A mass diagram was drawn to show the accumulated 
run-off at the end of each month from the latter part 
of 1907 to the middle of 1928. Various demands were 
carried through on this diagram, and it was found that, 
neglecting evaporation, a supply of 2 million gallons 
per day would be available with 300 million gallons of 





Water Running Over the Lip of the Spillway 
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Bonito storage, and a supply of 4 million gallons per 
day with 2,000 million gallons of storage. Allowing for 
evaporation and a further safety factor of 20 per cent 
to cover drought conditions of 20 per cent greater se- 


’ verity, it was determined that 1.5 million gallons per 


day could be delivered continuously from 300 million 
gallons of storage below the junction of the north and 
south forks of the Bonito. The storage planned was 
then increased to 384 million gallons to give a continu- 
ous delivery of 1.8 million gallons per day from the 
Bonito Creek storage. 

In addition to the supply from Bonito creek, another 
branch of the pipe line heads on Eagle creek which 
takes water from the opposite slope of White mountain 
and has a low water flow of 5 to 6 million gallons per 
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core drilling, while in addition all soil and loose rock 
were stripped from the site of the proposed cut-off wall. 
Even with this extensive preliminary work, many frac- 
tures were not located with the core drill, but were later 
exposed in the cut-off trench and when the foundation 
of the dam was stripped of earth, gravel and the altered 
or soft rock near the surface. Some of these fractures 
carried crushed zones up to a maximum width of 5 ft., 
and slightly mineralized zones ranging from 3 to 10 in. 
in width. None of these fractures could be traced for 
a great distance along the strike and the granite was 
found to be a hard, homogeneous and deep-seated rock, 
having a high compressive strength. It was also found 
to break with sharp edges and to weather slowly. When 
tested, the rock proved to be excellent material in which 





A Construction View 


month. This low water flow of approximately 200,000 
gal. per day assures supplies of 100,000 gal. per day 
each to the Bonito pipe line and the United States Gov- 
ernment hospital at Fort Stanton, which is located on 
Bonito creek about 10 miles east of the junction of the 
Eagle and Bonito Creek lines. With the 100,000 gal. 
per day from Eagle creek and 146 million gallons addi- 
tional emergency storage at Lake Nogal, the 1.8 million 
gallons continuous delivery from the Bonito storage, 
plus the low water flow of the south fork of Bonito 
creek are considered ample. The storage provided will 
meet the present demands and the dam, which is of the 
rock-filled type of construction, can be raised eco- 
nomically when necessary. 


The Dam Site 


The location most favorable for the dam required a 
structure 90 ft. high at the center and 440 ft. long on 
top to secure the necessary storage. The geology of 
this area and of several square miles of the surrounding 
territory, is made up entirely of igneous rocks, the oldest 
being granite which occurs as a batholith and which 
forms the core of the mountain range, outcropping over 
an area of about seven square miles. The granitic area 
is surrounded by porphyritic rocks and the granite and 
porphyries are cut by dikes of varying sizes and compo- 
sition, all being overlaid with several feet of sedi- 
mentaries, 

The location selected for the dam required careful 


to anchor a dam, providing the seams and fractures 
were made tight by a concrete filled cut-off trench, with 
the deeper seams drilled and grouted. 


Design of the Dam 


The dam is of the rock-fill type, with the upstream 
face constructed of derrick-placed rock and paved with 
a concrete face slab 8 in. thick at the top of the dam 
and 12 in. at the bottom. The concrete slab is tied to 
the derrick-placed rock by 34-inch square rods having 
centers of about four feet. These rods are hooked | 
around vertical reinforcing in the face slab and are 
anchored securely in the rock. The face slab is in 
sections about 30 ft. by 60 ft., with the largest dimen- 
sions horizontal. The slabs are connected by watertight 
expansion joints which are carried on reinforced con- 
crete beams set in the rock face. At the toe of the 
slope, an expansion joint ties the face slab to the con- 
crete cut-off wall which is 5 ft. wide and varies from 
5 ft. to 30 ft. deep, depending on the fractured condi- 
tion found at the time of excavation. 

The height of the dam above the creek bed is 92 ft. 
and the length along the top is 440 ft. The designed 
thickness at the top is 15 ft. 2 in., while at the bottom 
it is 250 ft. The upstream slope is 1.16 to 1 and the 
downstream slope is 1.4 to 1. The top of the parapet 
wall at the abutments is at elevation 7,374; at the crest 
of the dam the elevation is 7,371.5 and at the crest of 
the spillway it is 7,364. The length of the spillway crest 
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The Bonito Reservoir in its Relation to the Nogal Reservoir 
and the Pipe Lines 


is 112 ft. The spillway, which was cut into the side of 
the granite mountain, was designed so that the rock 
excavated in its construction supplied the material for 
the dam. The design of this dam is sufficiently liberal 
to permit of an increase of 4 ft. in its height if this 
should be found desirable. A total of 140,000 cu. yd. 
of rock and 7,000 cu. yd. of concrete were used in the 
construction. 

At the high-water line, the reservoir area is 42.02 
acres and the maximum storage capacity above all out- 
lets is 383,890,400 gal. The spillway capacity is 8,000 
cu. ft. per sec. allowing for heavy rain on soft snow 
and a run-off of % in. per hour on the 16,000 acres of 
watershed. 

The cut-off wall and groutings were given special 
care and careful inspection, the plan of the dam being 
to make the upstream face as tight as possible and then 
wash all sediment and fines from the rock fill so that 
any water passing the upstream face or cut-off wall 
would be readily drained away. Owing to the care ex- 
ercised in securing a cut-off and to the placing of a 
double row of grout holes along the bottom of the cut- 
off trench, the seepage loss has been reduced to a negli- 
gible amount. This is considered very satisfactory in 
an area where the bedrock is badly fractured. Drill 


September 24, 1932 


holes were grouted to refusal at a pressure of 100 lb. 
per sq. in. 

The dam was constructed with a center camber of 
6 in. to allow for settlement. Measurements in August, 
1931, showed settlement at the center approximating 
the 6-in. allowance, two light earthquake shocks on 
August 16 and on August 18 apparently having done no 
damage. Careful inspection of the unsubmerged portion 
of the concrete facing on the upper face of the dam 
and of the concrete in the spillway showed no cracks. 

A close check was kept on the settlement of the struc- 
ture during construction. Permanent bench marks were 
set on both sides of the canyon for grade and alinement. 
The total movement downstream, as measured by setting 
a transit at one of these bench marks with a foresight 
on a mark across the canyon and then observing the po- 
sition of points on the dam, amounts to 0.2 ft. for a dis- 
tance of 35 ft. near the center of the dam. Final mea- 
surements were taken in August, four months after the 
reservoir had been filled. The structure appears to be 
settling satisfactorily to water pressure. 


The Outlet Tunnel 


The outlet tunnel constructed for draining and clean- 
ing the reservoir was used to carry the creek water dur- 
ing construction. This outlet tunnel is 4 ft. wide, and 6 
ft. high, and has a circular arch at the top having a 2-ft. 
radius. The tunnel, which has an area of cross-section 
of 22.5 sq. ft., has an inlet opening 4 ft. wide by 6 ft. 
high in the upstream face of the dam. This opening is 
protected from drift by a grillage of steel rails and is 
closed by a Broome Self-Closing Caterpillar sluice gate 
which is operated by cables running on the drums of a 
small gasoline hoisting engine set on top of the dam. At 
first some difficulty was experienced in securing a satis- 
factory fit of the gate cover on account of a slight warp- 
ing of the gate frame in setting. The gate frame and 
cover should have been placed in contact at the time of 
cementing the gate in place, but this was not done and 
resulted in a slight warping at the diagonal corners of 
the frame. However, with the reservoir filled and a head 
of 81 ft. of water on the gate, the leakage has gradually 
decreased, the gate cover settling to a fit on the frame 
with a practically tight shut-off. 

Water stored by the dam is conducted to the Bonito 
pipe line through two 16-in. steel pipes cemented into 
the concrete walls of the outlet tunnel passing under 
the dam. The inlet ends of these pipes do not have 
valves but are equipped with swing pipes which can be 
raised or lowered by a winch on top of the dam so that 
the screened ends may be kept clear of any gathering 
sediment. The outlet ends of the pipe lead to a stone 
valve house where the water from either pipe can be 
turned into the Bonito pipe line, into the creek for flush- 
ing purposes, or shut off completely as desired. 
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An unusual feature of this project is the arrangement 
of the pipe lines whereby the original line is kept in 
operation. The old pipe line, which follows the creek, 
was allowed to remain in place and now extends under 
the reservoir and passes under the dam, being laid in the 
concrete of the outlet tunnel by the side of one of the 
16-in. outlet pipes. This pipe, which carried water from 
the Bonito south fork intake weir, also leads to the valve 
house, thus permitting water from this branch to be 
carried directly to the pipe line without being mixed 
with the water in the reservoir. Thus the reservoir 
becomes an emergency storage unit on the pipe line, to 
be drawn upon as needed to supplement the flow from 
the Bonito south fork weir during periods of seasonal 
shortage. 

Another desirable feature of the arrangement is that, 
since the waters of the north fork have a smaller con- 
tent of incrusting solids than those of the south fork 
and its tributaries, it is of advantage to utilize the water 
of the north fork to the greatest extent possible prior to 
mixing it with the other run-off waters. A further ad- 
vantage arises from the fact that gravel and sediment 
brought down the north fork during freshets are de- 
posited in the stream-bed prior to entering the reservoir. 

The valve house below the dam contains a U-tube 
mercury gage in which the head of the water in the 
reservoir is balanced against the mercury column so 
that the gage scale is arranged to show the height of 
the water in the reservoir. The equipment also in- 
cludes a Collins Pitot tube for measuring the flow of 
water in the pipe. 

The dam was designed and constructed under the 
general direction of the writer, while J. B. Dawson, 
division engineer, was in direct charge of construction. 
Louis C. Hill, consulting engineer, and G. J. Sielaff, 
geologist of the Southern Pacific, were also associated 
in the work. 

The contract for the construction of the dam was let 
to the W. A. Bechtel Company on April 7, 1930, on a 
price per cubic yard or unit basis for the different por- 
tions of the dam and spillway work. This contract was 
accepted as complete on June 9, 1931. The completion 
of the contract was followed by the construction of 
the valve house, weirs, caretaker’s house, etc., to secure 
closing out of the work ahead of cold weather. 


Six-Hour-Day Investigation 


SERIES of exhibits comparing the actual com- 

pensation paid railway employees in 1930 and 

the compensation on a six-hour day basis com- 
puted on the basis of six-eighths of the present basic 
rates has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the railways of the Eastern, Southern and 
Western districts at its request and made a part of the 
record in the six-hour-day investigation. The informa- 
tion is to be used by the commission in reporting to Con- 
gress in December as to the effect of the adoption of the 
six-hour day in railway service and was requested of 
the roads in a letter dated July 29 to supplement the 
exhibits which they had previously filed to show the 
effect of adopting a six-hour basic day on the basis of 
present wage rates for an eight-hour day as proposed by 
the railway labor organizations. Whereas an increase 
of payrolls of over $600,000,000 a year would result 
from the adoption of a six-hour-day on the basis of 
eight hours pay for six hours work, according to the 
previous exhibits, an actual reduction of $76,000,000 a 
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year, or 2.96 per cent, was shown in a summary sheet 
for all Class I railways filed with the exhibits on the 
basis of a six-hour day at six-eighths of the present 
rates. 

The actual total compensation was $2,590,274,843 in 
1930, while the compensation on the estimated basis was 
given as $2,513,601,238, for all employees of Class I 
railways. 

Excluding road train and enginemen, the ex- 
hibit showed a decrease of $33,000,000, or 1.54 per 
cent, but for road train and enginemen alone it showed 
a decrease of $43,000,000 or 9.74 per cent. 

A large part of the reduction shown by the estimated 
figures is accounted for by the fact that on the mileage 
basis of payment in train and engine service many 
employees now receive a day’s pay or more for less than 
eight hours’ work, some of them being paid on a five- 
hour day basis. 

The exhibits were merely filed with the commission 
and not explained by any witness, as were the earlier 
exhibits, and those prepared by the separate railroads or 
by districts included several qualifying footnotes or 
explanations, attention to which was directed in a foot- 
note to the summary sheet. For example, several of 
the exhibits of the western roads relative to train and 
engine employees carried the following note: 

This statement was prepared at the request of the commis- 
sion on the basis of six-eighths of the present daily rates of 
pay. It should noi be understood as reflecting the result of a 
shorter work day. Compensation paid to these classes of em- 
ployees is based upon kours or miles, and the reduction in com- 
pensation shown on this statement is due entirely to reduction 
in the rates of pay for service paid on a mileage basis. In these 
calculations, no change was made-in hours worked or miles run 
by individual employees as actually paid for during the test 
period. 

Another footnote pointed out that the statement does 
not show all expenses of western railroads which would 
have resulted from establishment of a six-hour day at 
six-eighths of daily rates of pay and that it must be 
considered in connection with the testimony of witnesses 
for these railroads. 

An explanation of the nature of the estimates and 
the method by which they were reached was also includ- 
ed in a letter of transmittal accompanying the exhibits 
filed by the southeastern railways in part as follows: 

In connection with these supplemental statements it should be 
stated that, just as the original exhibits filed for the South- 
eastern railways represented, in their judgment, the minimum 
increase in compensation that might be expected to follow the 
application of the principle of a six-hour day at eight hours’ 
pay, so the supplemental statements represent the maximum de- 
crease in compensation that might be expected with compensa- 
tion calculated, in general, on the basis of six-eighths of the 


present basic daily rate. However, these supplemental state- 
ments do not, in the judgment of the Southeastern railways 


necessarily reflect the full cost ot applying the principle of the 
six-hour day with compensation calculated at 6/8ths of the 
present basic daily rate. It may develop that the requirements 
of operation or service might introduce new elements that 
could not be taken into account and that cannot now be fore- 
seen. 


Attention is called to the relatively large decrease in the com- 
pensation of road train and engine service employees, as shown 
on supplemental statement, which is due, primarily, to a re- 
duction in basic rates of pay without reducing the number of 
hours worked. Under the method of calculation requested by 
the commission the decrease in compensation for these classes 
of employees would, taken as a whole, be substantially greater 


than for all the other classes of employees, excluding train and 
engine service employees. 

It will be recalled that on certain of the original exhibits filed 
by the Southeastern railways, no change was shown in estimated 
cost of applying the principle of the six-hour day as to certain 


classes. This was explained in the testimony as being due to 
the fact that, in the absence of knowledge as to the terms of the 
law or its application, it could not be said whether there would 
be any increases in compensation of such classes. So in the 
supplemental statements, as to practically the same classes, we 


(Continued on page 438) 





Government Waterway Policy 
Criticized 


General Ashburn “grilled” by members of Shannon 


investigating committee 


poration is furnishing “cheap” transportation at 

government expense, ostensibly as an experimental 
demonstration of the possibilities of private water trans- 
portation but under a plan which excludes from con- 
sideration the most important items of cost, was vigor- 
ously assailed by members of the Shannon Committee, 
appointed by the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate various phases of government competition with 
business, at a hearing on September 15. Major Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, called to testify in reply to criticisms made 
by witnesses representing the railways and others at 
previous hearings, was asked to explain the discrepancy 
between his constantly reiterated claims of successful 
operation and those that it represents an enormous loss 
to the taxpayers. -The General valiantly defended his 
policies but at the end of a day of critical questioning it 
was plain that he had totally failed to convince Repre- 
sentatives Shannon, Rich and Pettengill, who conducted 
the hearing, and who declared in no uncertain terms that 
they believed the time has come to cut down the cost of 
government by stopping such expenditures and that 
when the public understood the situation it would “rise 
up in revolt against such things.” 

They told the General that if he had anything to show 
in the way of incidental benefits resulting from the cor- 
poration’s operations they would give him an opportun- 
ity but made it clear that as a business proposition they 
considered an operation that pays no return on $24,- 
000,000 of public money a direct loss. 


T 0 policy under which the Inland Waterways Cor- 


Committee Finds Public Fooled 


Referring to the almost universal complaints being 
made of the cost of government, Representative Rich, 
of Pennsylvania, who took the most active part in the 
questioning, declared that Congress was going to do 
something about it, but that the people have been 
“fooled” by claims that the corporation’s operations are 
being conducted profitably and that the committee pro- 
posed to show them that the alleged savings merely 
represent the items of cost that are ignored by the cor- 
poration and which make up so large a part of the cost 
of transportation, such.as interest on its investment in 
equipment, the cost of improving and maintaining river 
channels, and taxes and other expenses which would 
have to be borne by private enterprise. Representatives 
Shannon, of Missouri, and Pettengill, of Indiana, took 
a similar position, although in a less outspoken manner, 
and altogether the proceeding was in marked contrast 
with most Congressional hearings in the past on the 
subject of waterways at which associations of waterway 
enthusiasts have asked Congress for more appropria- 
tions for river improvement. 


Corporation Shows Book Profit of $8,787 


General Ashburn first tried to convince the commit- 
tee that the corporation was actually making money, by 
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Wasarncron, D. C. 
producing a showing of a book profit of $8,787 for the 
entire period since it was organized in 1924 and declar- 
ing that it was asking for no more appropriations. Then 
when members of the committee pointed out that the 
corporation’s recorded investment of $24,000,000 a year 
ought to be earning a return of at least a million a year, 
to say nothing of the enormous expenditures for the 
improvement and maintenance of river channels which 
it uses, he contended that the taxpayers ought not to be 
charged with a return on their own money. When this 
argument fell on deaf ears he fell back on the theory 
that he was pioneering and was making a favorable 
showing for the “early” years of operation, particularly 
by the operations of the lower Mississippi river which 
are carrying the deficits incurred on the upper river 
and the Warrior river. He said he would be glad of 
an opportunity to raise money to take over the opera- 
tions on the lower river, although he admitted that many 
years would probably be required before a satisfactory 
showing could be made on other parts of the system, 
and while he argued that the money his corporation has 
been spending is merely the cost of a demonstration as 
to the wisdom or unwisdom of further expenditures for 
river improvement he showed that large further expen- 
ditures would be required for the development of ade- 
quate channels before the conditions can be fulfilled 
which are provided in the law for the termination of 
the demonstration. Representative Rich remarked that 
because politicians had written something into the law 
was no reason it should stay there. 

He began his testimony by producing a memorandum 
showing that the results of operations for the first sev- 
en months of 1932 had converted the debit balance 
which the corporation has regularly been showing, which 
amounted to $276,421 at the end of 1931, into a credit 
balance in the profit and loss account of $8,787.72 as of 
July 31, for the entire period since its creation on June 
3, 1924. Heretofore General Ashburn has preferred to 
emphasize his net income from operations and has rath- 
er minimized his corporate deficit. 
showed for the entire period net income from opera- 
tions amounting to $892,262 and $370,438 of interest 
earned on corporation loans and bank deposits, from 
which was deducted $810,026 losses assumed on prop- 
erty and equipment retired from service and $443,886 
of expenses of the Washington office. This “net 
profit” of $8,787, he emphasized, was after charging a 
total of $3,757,466 for depreciation. The property re- 
tired, he said, was part of that which was transferred 
to the corporation by other government departments 
without exchange of funds and taken into its property 
account at an appraised value of about $10,000,000, “at 
values far in excess of what could have been realized 
from a Sale,” so that it was obliged to consider as a loss 
the difference between the depreciated appraised value 
and the amount realized. 

For the first seven months of 1932, he said, the net 
profit was $285,209, and the present net worth of. the 


His memorandum _ 
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corporation was placed at $24,458,755. The property 
turned over to the corporation in 1924, he said, had 
nearly all been retired except that which was under con- 
struction at the time. 


Further Expenditures for River Channels Proposed 


General Ashburn insisted over and over again that 
the Inland Waterways Corporation is not costing the 
taxpayers anything because it pays no interest on its in- 
vestment and is still living on its earnings—plus interest 
it receives, partly on the unused proceeds of the sale of 
its stock to the federal government. He said that the 
corporation has property for every dollar invested in it 
by the government and that the enormous expenditures 
on river improvements had been made in the past and 
that the corporation was in no way responsible for them 
but was in existence for the purpose of demonstrating 
whether they ought to be continued. However, each 
time he was asked how long the experiment should con- 
tinue he pointed to the provision in the law which re- 
quires large further expenditures for the development 
of suitable channels before the government may retire 
from the field. He contended also that the expendi- 
tures for maintenance of the river channels would have 
to be made anyway for flood control purposes, regard- 
less of whether the corporation operates, and he pointed 
to the large number of independent operators that are 
getting the benefit of expenditures on the rivers. Asked 
if tolls should not be charged for the use of channels 
improved at government expense he replied vigorously 
in the negative, saying that to charge tolls would make 
the cost of water transportation so great as to destroy 
it, and asking why tolls should be added to the cost 
when the very object of improving the rivers was to 
produce cheaper transportation. He said he did not be- 
lieve tolls should be charged vessels operating through 
the Panama canal. He also contended that the public 
is being benefited by water transportation far more than 
the cost to them in taxes. 

General Ashburn tried to confine the discussion to the 
$15,000,000 which the government had invested in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, in addition to the 
equipment it had inherited from earlier government 
barge operations which he said had been losing a million 
dollars a year. He denied any responsibility for the 
river expenditures which he said had been going on for 
a hundred years and said that when “the public” was 
asking to have the original capital of the corporation 
increased from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000 he had op- 
posed it and had asked for only $10,000,000 additional. 
While the original idea was that the experiment should 
take only five years, he said, the amended law had 
recognized the necessity for the development of an ade- 
quate structure of joint rail-barge rates and the com- 
pletion of suitable channels before it could be considered 
conclusive and he said the federal barge line was doing 
much pioneer work in the way of improved boat design 
and the adjustment of joint rates, while its relations 
with the railways are on a more favorable basis than 
ever before. 

He insisted that the barge line is actually benefitting 
the railways by developing industry in the Middle West 
and said that it is carrying only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the freight of the country, although he had no 
figures available to compare his traffic with that of the 
railways in his territory. He also said he had some 
doubt as to the wisdom of some of the restrictions, to 
which the railways are subjected. 

If the corporation cannot demonstrate a success, he 
said, it should get out of the business, but he said the 
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American Barge Line Company last year had earned 
$201,561 on a capitalization of $1,918,600 and a book 
investment of $1,870,687, and he thought that as a busi- 
ness proposition he could make more money if not 
hampered by government restrictions. 


Up To Congress 


How long the experiment is to continue, he said sev- 
eral times, depends on the temper of Congress, which 
may at any time change the conditions specified in the 
present law. He indicated no particular enthusiasm as 
to the prospects for successful operation on the upper 
Mississippi river, which he said had never even shown 
a profitable month, and said that the demand for deep- 
ening the channel in that part of the river was based on 
hopes, but he pointed out that he was excluded from 
operation on the Ohio river, where the nine-foot channel 
has already been provided. He thought that in time the 
upper river operations could be gradually developed to 
a position where they could be sold. When Represen- 
tative Rich said that much of the money spent on river 
improvements might just as well have been thrown in- 
to the sea, he said that only about a third of the expen- 
diture should be charged to navigation. 

Representative Rich pointed out that if the business 
were to be taken over by private enterprise it would 
have to pay interest on the investment, rent for its off- 
ces, taxes, postage, and other expenses escaped by the 
Waterways Corporation. General Ashburn attempted 
to counter by insisting that a railroad which had no 
bonds would not show any interest in its accounts, al- 
though he illustrated the contention by the case of a 
railroad which had no interest to pay but nevertheless 
showed a return of over 6 per cent on its investment. 
He said that some of the private barge line companies 
pay no taxes on their floating equipment and defended 
his use of rent-free office space in a War Department 
building at Washington as being a small matter, especi- 
ally as the corporation pays rent elsewhere, but he fi- 
nally admitted that perhaps the corporation ought to 
pay its postage instead of using a government frank. 


When he said that no one was complaining of the 
water rates except those who want them raised Repre- 
sentative Rich retorted that the people have been fooled 
by the constant claims that the government’s waterway 
operations are profitable. ‘“Haven’t you heard of the 
complaints of the taxpayers?” he asked. “We want to 
tell the people that the government is furnishing the 
right of way and the investment, which is the biggest 
cost of transportation, and that it is tearing down other 
forms of transportation.” 


General Ashburn Begins to Favor Regulation 


Perhaps the rates for river transportation ought to 
be regulated, General Ashburn told the committee. He 
said-he had been opposed to regulation but that many 
things had occurred to make him doubtful, particularly 
the cutting of his rates by independent operators, and 
that he sometimes thought that he would not object to 
having both rail and water rates regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. However, he insisted, it 
should be distinctly understood that the commission 
should be required to maintain some differential between 
rail and water rates whereas most of those who demand 
regulation of water rates want to increase them. Repre- 
sentative Rich asked why they should be so regulated 
that the taxpayers would have to stand the loss and 
why the commission should not be allowed to decide 
whether there isa difference in the total cost. General 
Ashburn said that the present differential of 20 per 
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cent represents about what the traffic will bear and is 
profitable. 

“T think you are fooling the people into thinking you 
are making a profit when they are going down into 
their jeans to pay the loss,” said Representative Rich. 
“T don’t think you know how to figure costs.” 

When General Ashburn said his accounts were kept 
in the form required by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that interest, taxes, etc., were not reported 
because “they are not there,” Representative Rich said 
he was not questioning the accounting but the impres- 
sion sought to be given to the public and the argument 
constantly made that interest on the money invested 
is not a part of the cost. “I don’t claim your account- 
ing is wrong,” he said. “The principle on which you 
are operating is wrong. I believe the propaganda you 
are putting out making the public think you are making 
a profit is the wrong kind for the federal government 
to put out.” 

Asked if the corporation had not induced many cities 
to incur large expenditures for terminals which repre- 
sent an added burden to the taxpayers, General Ash- 
burn said that there had been no coercion and that city 
terminals had not been represented as an investment 
which ought to pay a direct return, but as one intended 
to give the city cheaper transportation and the good- 
will of the interior in order to develop industry in the 
Middle West. He attempted to show that such invest- 
ments are profitable to a city by citing figures in a re- 
port from city officials at Peoria, Ill., who claimed 
“benefits” amounting to $205,000 from an investment of 
$490,000 in a river terminal. After some sharp ques- 
tioning it developed that the interest and expenses 
amounted to but $20,000 a year and the revenues to 
$6,467, while the benefits consisted of estimates of sav- 
ings in freight rates, increased value of land, and in- 
creased employment. 

Representative Pettengill, pointing out that the 
avowed object of the corporation is to demonstrate the 
practicability of successful private operation on the riv- 
ers, asked what return private capital ought to anticipate, 
after allowing for expenses and taxes. When General 
Ashburn replied suggesting 5 per cent he pointed out 
that that percentage on an investment of $24,000,000 
would be $1,200,000 a year, and said “you have there- 
fore failed to earn 5 per cent by over a million a year.” 
When General Ashburn retorted that the corporation 
figures included the results of the unprofitable opera- 
tions on the upper Mississippi and the Warrior rivers, 
which were a drag on the profits earned on the lower 
Mississippi, Representative Pettengill asked how much 
of the investment was properly attributable to that part 
of the operations. General Ashburn said it would be 
about $16,000,000. Representative Pettengill then cal- 
culated that the lower Mississippi division had earned 
an average net of about $462,000 from 1925 to 1931, 
whereas 5 per cent would have been $800,000. Gen- 
eral Ashburn then said that during a large part of the 
period the investment was only about $10,000,000 as it 
has recently been increased but the Congressman re- 
torted that even on that basis the net was only about 
4% per cent. 


No Dividends for Uncle Sam 


“Uncle Sam has got $24,000,000 in your enterprise,” 
he declared, ‘“‘and has not got a penny back in dividends.” 

“No, but we have at last got on the right side of the 
ledger,” replied General Ashburn, adding that no rail- 
road would be expected to prove profitable in its first 
seven years. When prosperity comes back and after 
the improvements in the channels of the Missouri and 
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Illinois rivers are completed, he said, five or ten years 
might show such results that the government might get 
out of the business. 

He said that private capital would be glad to take 
over the business on the lower Mississippi now but that 
that would leave to the government only the unprofit- 
able parts of the enterprise. 

Asked if he would invest his own money in the enter- 
prise General Ashburn said he would not buy the losing 
sections but he would be glad to have a chance to buy 
the lower Mississippi division and that he could raise 
the money for that purpose “tomorrow.” 

All forms of transportation have been subsidized, 
General Ashburn said, reverting to the old story of the 
railway land grants, but a member of the committee 
read from a statement showing that comparatively few 
of the railways had received land grants and expressed 
the opinion that subsidies of all kinds ought to be 
stopped. 

At one point General Ashburn tried to show that he 
was not attempting to “make a job for himself” by say- 
ing he could retire as an Army Officer with retired 
pay only $2,200 a year less than his salary of $9,000 
and that he had been offered as much as $75,000 a 
year to retire and go into private business. When Rep- 
resentative Rich asked if he was not making a job for 
his son he said he was not because the son had resigned 
from the Army to help him and was earning every 
cent of the $300 a month he is paid. 

Representative Shannon also took part in the ques- 
tioning, taking the position that the government’s opera- 
tions and the building of municipal terminals were not 
only competing unfairly with private enterprise and 
employees of the railroads but also taking the place of 
taxable enterprises. 


Railways Object to Subsidies For Their Competitors 


Bruce Dwinell, general attorney of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, who was given an opportunity to 
answer some of General Ashburn’s statements, said that 
the railways do not oppose waterway transportation 
where it is inherently cheaper than rail transportation, 
as on the Great Lakes, the ocean, or the Monongahela 
river but that where substantial expenditures are re- 
quired to make rivers navigable by canalizing them, as 
on the Missouri, Ohio, and upper Mississippi rivers, 
they deny that water transportation in inherently cheaper 
than rail transportation. He also asserted that the rail- 
ways do not oppose competing agencies of transporta- 
tion that pay their own way but that all the present 
competing agencies except the pipelines are subsidized. 
The government should retire from the barge line busi- 
ness, he said, because it is a surplus transportation 
agency. 

If the railways were put on a comparable basis with 
the government barge line with respect to having a free 
roadway and no taxes or interest on investment to pay, 
he said they could reduce their freight rates approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, but the cost would still be there even 
if not met by the shippers. To improve the upper 
Mississippi as proposed would cost over $100,000,000 
which would be more than the cost of a first-class 
double-track railway between St. Louis and Minneapolis 
which could transport traffic twelve months in the year. 
Studies made by the railways, he said, had convinced 
them that only half the cost of transportation by the 
federal barge line was paid hy the shippers, the other 
half being paid by the taxpayers. 

Mr. Dwinell referred to statements made by General 
Ashburn in which he had given varying estimates as 
to the expenditures still to be made on the rivers to 
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complete the inland waterway program and had said 
that upon completion ‘‘our streams will carry 100 times 
as much as at present, costs will be reduced and sav- 
ings multiplied many times.” Commenting on this pre- 
diction he pointed out that the Mississippi river sys- 
tem carries some 79,000,000 tons of traffic in a year 
and that if this should be multiplied a hundred times, to 
7,900,000,000 tons annually, it would be several times 
as great as the tonnage carried by the railways of the 
United States, 2,451,000,000 tons, in 1929. If the gen- 
eral is correct, he said, there would be no traffic left 
for the railways, paralleling the Mississippi system 
streams, unless traffic in the United States increases 
enormously, and if the prediction is not true, there would 
be created a vast surplus of transportation facilities. 
Mr. Dwinell figured the loss to the taxpayers at- 
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tributable to the corporation’s operations at $46,000,000, 
including its failure to carry the interest cost on the 
expenditures for the improvement of the rivers on 
which it operates, its share of their maintenance cost, 
and $7,000,000 as representing 4 per cent on the cor- 
porations investment. 

Robert W. Malone, appearing for the Florida East 
Coast and the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, 
criticized the award of an ocean mail contract to the 
Seatrain Lines, contending that this represented a form 
of government competition with private business. The 
ocean mail contract will subsidize the company’s opera- 
tion of vessels carrying freight cars between New York 
and Havana and New Orleans and Havana and was 
the subject of a bitter controversy before Congress dur- 
ing the last session. 


Minnesota Ship-by-Rail Association 
Formed 


Protect railroads, farmers, shippers and jobs from results of 


unregulated competition was keynote of meeting 


the auditorium at St. Paul, Minn., on September 

16 to organize the Minnesota Ship-by-Rail As- 
sociation and carry on a co-ordinated state and nation- 
wide drive, already started by 86 ship-by-rail clubs 
in the state, to stop the spending of taxpayers’ money 
for subsidies to waterways and commercial highway 
traffic and to bring all forms of transportation under 
equal regulation. The meeting was sponsored by the 
railway employees of Minnesota who find themselves 
out of jobs or their employment imperiled largely as a 
result of traffic being diverted from the railways by 
unfair competition. The views of farmers, shippers 
and railroad employees, which were broadcasted over 
radio station KSTP, one of the largest stations in the 
Northwest, were set forth in addresses by R. W. 
Keeler, a farmer and treasurer of the Live Stock 
Shippers’ Association, Chokio, Minn. ; Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, and chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company; Paul V. Scheu- 
nemann, traffic manager of the Monarch Elevator Com- 
pany ; and Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. 

The mass meeting, which was opened by W. L. 
Hullinger, an employee of the Great Northern, and 
over which John W. Moe, an employee of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, presided, adopted a 
program that provides for intensive activity on the part 
of the organization. It provides for mass meetings 
throughout the state which will afford opportunity for 
a thorough discussion of the problem by well-informed 
speakers; for the promotion of legislation beneficial to 
the railway industry and its employees; and for effec- 
tive co-operation with other organizations that have 
like objectives. 

The officers elected for the state organization are as 
follows: President, John W. Moe, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn. ; vice-presi- 


M =: than 4,000 citizens of Minnesota crowded 





dents, H. B. Hessinger, Northern Pacific, Duluth, 
Minn.; W. L. Hullinger, Great Northern, St. Paul, 
Minn., D. W. Willans, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Austin, Minn.; and secretary-treasurer, E. 
T. Fleming, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
St. Paul, Minn. A board of directors, consisting of one 
representative from each railroad in the state, was also 
chosen. 

Abstracts of the addresses presented at the meeting 
follow. 


There Is Only One Way 
to Solve the Railway Problem 


By Samuel O. Dunn* 


There is only one way to solve this country’s railroad 
problem in the interest of every class of the people, and 
that is to adopt methods and measures which will cause 
to be handled by railroad all of the traffic which can be 
more safely and economically handled by railroad than by 


any other means of transportation. The restoration to the 
railroads of all the traffic that they can handle most safely 


and cheaply will benefit the owners of life insurance policies 
as well as the taxpaying public; those who pay freight rates 
as well as railway employees; all producers of commodities 
as well as all consumers; those who drive their automobiles 


upon the highways as well as those who travel by train; 
those who farm or do business on Main street as well as 
those who do business in Wall street. 

There are indications that a revival of general business is 
beginning. It it occurs it will increase traffic and gross 
earnings and relieve the desperateness of the railway situ- 
ation. But the present railway situation has not been cre- 
ated entirely by the depression. The depression has been 
only one reason why almost 800,000 railway men have lost 
their employment since five years ago; why railway gross 
earnings were $1,400,000,000 less in the first half of 1932 
than in the first half of 1927; and why the railways in 1932 
have become able to earn only one-third of their fixed 


* Editor of the Railway Age and Chairman of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company. 
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charges and have had to accept large loans from the gov- 
ernment to avoid destruction of the billions of dollars of 
their bonds which are owned by life insurance companies and 
saving banks. . 

The condition of the railroads has become more desperate 
than that of any other industry, and so many hundreds of 
thousands of railway men have lost their employment, largely 
because hundreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money have been used by our state and national governments 
to subsidize competition with the railroads, and because our 
governments at the same time have tied the railroads hand 
and foot with regulation while leaving their waterway and 
highway competitors free to swarm about them and take 
traffic from them by attacking them with every weapon 
that they have seen fit to use. 


Why the Agitation About Grade Crossings? 


We hear much about the number of persons killed and 
injured in railway grade crossing accidents and there is a 
demand for huge expenditures to eliminate grade crossings, 
but many more people are being killed and injured in col- 
lisions between buses and trucks and other motor vehicles 
than in accidents at grade crossings. In the two months 
of April and May, the latest for which complete statistics 
are available, 258 persons were killed and 798 injured at 
railway grade crossings. In the two months of June and July 
incomplete statistics derived from newspaper clippings in- 
dicate that in the 17 Mississippi Valley states alone 223 
persons were killed and 1,410 injured in accidents resulting 
from collisions of buses and trucks with other highway 
vehicles. As these 17 states have only 37 per cent of the 
country’s population and motor vehicles, it is a reasonable 
conclusion that in the entire country the number killed in 
accidents involving buses and trucks in June and July ex- 
ceeded 600 and the number injured was about 4,000. Why 
is there so much agitation about accidents at railway grade 
crossings, and so little about accidents involving buses and 
trucks, when the number being killed in accidents involving 
buses and trucks probably is three times as great, and the 
number injured five times as great as the number being 
killed and injured at railway grade crossings? 


The railways have a plant capable of handling three times 
‘as much traffic as they have been handling this year. 
Whether the railways can make low rates or must charge 
high rates, what wages they can pay, the number of men 
they can employ, the amount of purchases they can make 
and thereby contribute to employment and prosperity in aii 
industries, depends almost entirely upon the volume of their 
traffic. And what have we been doing in this country? 
Why, we have been letting our governments do everything 
they could to reduce the volume of railway traffic by taxing 
us to help carriers by waterway and highway without 
regulating them. Then we have been complaining loudly 
because we have got the inevitable results—high railway 
rates and high taxes. An adequate increase in the rentals 
charged buses and trucks would increase the traffic that 
would move by rail, and thereby tend to increase railway 
employment and reduce railway rates, and at the same time 
it would reduce the taxes that farmers and all other classes 
of the people have to pay for highway purposes. 


Trucking Demoralizes Markets 


Carriers by water and highway also are given a great 
and unfair advantage by being left free from virtually all 
of the regulation of rates and service applied to the railways. 
The railways are forbidden by law to buy and sell any 
commodity they transport, but owners of trucks all over 
the country are buying and selling commodities they trans- 
port. The result of giving operators of trucks freedom to 
engage in practices in which the railways are forbidden to 
engage is not only to injure the railways and their em- 
ployees, but to demoralize other kinds of business. Many 
producers and shippers, owing to the activities of truck 
operators in buying and selling the commodities they trans- 
port, do not know from day to day the prices they must 
make in order to meet competition, and this has been an 
important influence in causing the decline of commodity 
prices which has prolonged the depression. On June 13, 
E. A, Flemming, chief of the Division of Markets of the 
Ohio State Department of Agriculture, issued a bulletin in 
which he said: “Every large produce market in the country 
is passing through periods of demoralizing prices due to 
unregulated motor truck transportation. * * * * * Ohio’s pro- 
duce markets are in the most demoralized condition they 
have ever been, and that condition will grow worse in place 
of better unless supplies can be regulated in a more orderly 
manner than at present, and this cannot be accomplished 
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unless reasonable and equitable restrictions are placed on 
our unregulated system of motor truck transportation.” 

The farmers have been injured more than any other class 
by excessive taxation to build highways for the use of which 
operators of trucks do not pay adequate rentals. They are 
being injured through demoralization of their markets by 
operators of trucks. Strangely enough, however, some 
leaders of national agricultural organizations have arrayed 
themselves with the motor vehicle interests against reg- 
ulation of trucks and the making of adequate charges for 
their use of the highways. 


Should Expand “Ship-by-Rail” Movement 


Railway employees who are participating in the “ship-by- 
rail” movement are doing what is most essential to solve 
the railroad problem in the interest of all concerned and to 
replace chaos with order in transportation and marketing. 
The “ship-by-rail” movement should also be joined by all 
business men and farmers who desire to promote the greatest 
safety and economy in transportation. The movement can- 
not be made successful, however, unless our national and 
state governments can be influenced to establish equality of 
opportunity between the railways and other carriers by 
withdrawing all subsidies from other carriers and applying 
comparable regulation to them and the railways, and the 
necessary influence upon our governments can be exerted 
only by convincing public officials that they must establish 
this equality of opportunity between different classes of 
carriers or they will be retired to private life by the votes 
of those who desire to see the earning, purchasing and 
employing capacity of the railways restored. 

The railways themselves have almost no influence in 
politics, but railway employees and their families have a 
great influence, and when they make it clear that they 
intend in future to protect their jobs with their votes we 
will begin to make real progress toward a fair and sound 
solution of the railroad problem. 


Policy Towards Railroads 
Is Detrimental to Country 


By Paul V. Scheunemann* 


The policy being pursued towards our railroads by both 
the federal and state governments in subsidizing other means 
of transportation, in attempting to make railroads out of 
highways, and by law prohibiting the railroads from com- 
peting with these so-called “new” forms of transportation 
will bankrupt the railroads and will leave this vast territory 
in which you and I and our children will live, as far as we 
can see into the future, without adequate transportation. 
I know that there is no substitute for railroad transportation 
as applied to the business of the company which I represent. 

know, and every other man who stops to think knows, that 
the products of Montana—copper, livestock, grain and lumber 
—can move to eastern and western markets only by rail. 
The same is true of the products in North Dakota and 
South Dakota. Can anyone convince you or any other 
reasonable man that the lumber and coal and innumerable 
products produced in remote sections of the United States, 
a thousand miles from the territory which we represent, can 
move to the places of consumption on the highways of this 
country at rates which the consumer can afford to pay, or 
that motor vehicles on public highways can render the 
character of service necessary to both the shipper and the 
consumer? 

Adequate and efficient railroad transportation is necessary 
and essential to every American business man, and there is 
no man, woman or child in this nation that does not have 
a direct interest in the financial success of the American 
railroads for the reason that it is an undisputable fact that 
as railroad traffic dwindles or is diverted to trucks, river 
barges or any other form of transportation, the immediate 
effect is necessarily higher rates and higher charges for 
the railroads’ remaining traffic. It is this remaining traffic 
of the railroads that trucks and waterways cannot handle 
and on which we must pay freight charges. The result is 
that those who are compelled to use railroad service must 
pay for the advantage obtained by those. who can use other 
means of transportation. 

The producers of grain, those business industries that deal 
in the purchase of grain, the producers of coal, those who 


* Traffic Manager, Monarch Elevator Company. 
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exist under what will necessarily be future rail transporta- 
tion charges unless a considerable quantity of the freight 
that now moves on the highways is turned back to the 
railroads. The diversion of freight from the railroads to 
the highways will necessarily mean the abandonment of 
most of the branch lines of railroads in the states in which 
our company does business. The diversion of less-than- 
carload freight to the highways has closed and will close 
hundreds of stations and result in intolerable conditions to 
the people who live in those communities. We cannot blame 
railroad managements if there is no revenue to keep rail- 
road stations open. The public must therefore insist through 
legislation that traffic which has been diverted from the rail- 
roads and which can be moved more economically by railroad 
than by highway, be restored to the railroad. 


Public Cannot Support Two Systems 


The public, under the conditions that exist in the states 
in which my company does business, is not wealthy enough 
to maintain these two forms of transportation service. The 
public must choose between highways and railroads. They 
cannot have both and every sensible man must know that 
the railroads must be kept. 


Mr. Scheunemann also charged that the use of the 
highways by the trucker is demoralizing the marketing 
of agricultural and other products throughout the 
Northwest and is creating an intolerable condition for 
the general merchandising of goods. He contended that 
men cannot buy and sell goods in competition unless 
the transportation charges are the same to all who deal 
in those goods, and unless the freight charges paid are 
equal and uniform to all. He said that the present use 
of the highways as a place of business is disorganizing 
the distribution of goods and is creating a chaotic con- 
dition that is of no advantage either to the producer or 
the consumer, and maintained that the state which fur- 
nishes these highways must protect the public from this 
wrongful and uneconomic use. 

Mr. Scheunemann expressed the belief that shippers 
should be organized into an active working force whose 
purpose should be the same as that of the Ship-by-Rail 
Club and that the two organizations should work in the 
closest harmony as both have a common purpose. He 
suggested that the shippers and employees organizations 
encourage farmers, storekeepers and all shippers and 
receivers of freight to become members in order to 
bring about a program of legislation which is necessary 
if the industries of the Northwest are to survive, if the 
farmers of the Northwest are to continue to sell their 
products in the markets of the country and if citizens 
are to enjoy adequate employment. 


Highways Will 
Bankrupt Farmers 
By R. W. Keeler* 


Since the great bulk of farm products must move by 
rail, the building of highways and waterways at the 
taxpayers’ expense and their exploitation by carriers of 
freight will mean less prosperous agriculture since 
higher rates will be necessary to maintain the railroads, 
according to Mr. Keeler. A small increase in rates on 
heavy freight, he continued, will cost many times the 
small savings that can possibly be made by using motor 
vehicles for lighter products. Continuing he said: 


If our legislators, our agricultural leaders and our railroad 
executives had realized just what the ultimate results of 
motor transportation would be to all of us, they would have 
seen to it that the laws governing motor transportation were 


* A farmer and treasurer of the Live Stock Shippers’ Association. 
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much more comprehensive and that they safeguarded the 
rights of agriculture, the railroads, their employees and the 
motor vehicle. The coming of the railroad transformed our 
western prairies from a wilderness into tens of thousands 
of farms. Today, the taking away of our railroads would 
return most of those farms to the wilderness. During years 
of good small grain crops, it often happens that for several 
consecutive days our co-operative elevator at Chokio re- 
ceives 10,000 bu. of grain each day, with a peak day of 
17,000 bu. loaded on cars. It would require at least 70 
trucks per day to move this grain to the Minneapolis 
market, which is only the beginning of the movement of 
that grain and its products. Picture if you can what this 
fleet of trucks would be and multiply it by all the elevators 
and again by all the stations in our great grain belt and 
you will get one corner of the picture of our great farming 
sections without railroad service. 

In the movement of livestock to the terminal markets, the 
trucks have made great gains during the last three years. 
At the present time this movement is so great that many 
complain about the number of trucks upon the highways. 
No one can deny that it is very convenient to have a truck 
come to your farm and move your stock direct to the 
terminal market. However, this is one of those easier 
things that we cannot afford to pay for, at least under 
present conditions. The trucking rate on livestock is so 
low that few truckers continue in this business more than 
a few months. Even with this low rate, the average total 
cost per hundred-weight is much above the total average 
cost of rail shipments made through the local shipping asso- 
ciation. All the data so far available show that the shrink- 
age is much greater when livestock is moved by truck than 
by rail. There is no better or cheaper way to move live- 
stock to the terminal market than by delivery to the local 
shipping association at the nearest railroad station. 

There is a necessity for strict regulation of all transporta- 
tion systems. It is unfair and dangerous to allow unre- 
stricted rate cutting by one system of transportation and 
compel a competing system to publish and maintain a sched- 
ule of charges. The greater part of the lumber used in this 
and adjoining states comes from the Pacific Northwest. If 
we were dependent on motor transportation for this one 
commodity, the transportation cost would be so great that 
our farms could never be equipped with the buildings 
necessary to a successful agriculture. 

If trucks were required to be common carriers in fact 
instead of name and to maintain agency service, their 
charges would be so high that they could not be used. That 
is what they will have to do if they ever expect to furnish 
farms adequate freight service, without which our farms 
would be of little value. 


Railroad Taxes Support the State 


The railroads pay five cents as a state tax of every dollar 
of income. This makes them the largest taxpayer in the 
state. Motor vehicles pay nothing towards general state 
expenses. Neither does freight that moves by truck or boat. 
The net result of motor vehicle operation is the placing of 
a much heavier burden of taxes on our farms. Five years 
ago the railroad tax in this state was over $8,000,000. This 
year it probably will be less than $5,000,000. That means an 
increase of $17,000 in the general property tax in my county. 
A large part of this increase is chargeable to motor trans- 
portation. and this happens at a time when the farms can ill 
afford to assume this added burden and when the railroads 
cannot afford to lose the 95 cents that would be left of 
the railroad dollar. 

Many say that government ownership is the solution. 
If there is anything that we don’t want, it is government owner- 
ship. If that comes, I do not care to farm or be a director in 
farm organizations. that have to use the railroads. Under 
government ownership and operation the increase in taxation 
to provide for their maintenance and operation would take 
away any prospective profit that may accrue to agriculture 
in the future. 

If we allow indiscriminate and unregulated trucking 
to continue and increase and not pay as much to our 
state revenue fund as the railroads and continue to pay 
an inadequate amount for the upkeep of the highways, then 
the building of our trunk highways will have imposed such 
a direct and indirect tax upon agriculture that it will not 
survive. Agriculture cannot support two systems of trans- 
portation, especially when one is not essential. 

The Mississippi waterway is being promoted as a farm 
relief measure, but it will move only a little freight and 
will pay no taxes. In my opinion, the only relief that our 
farms will ever receive from it will be in furnishing the 
money for construction and upkeep. Our grandchildren 
will be paying these taxes through their lifetime. 
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Six-Hour-Day Investigation 


(Continued from page 431) 


have shown no decreases in compensation, and for the same 
reason, because it was not known whether the law as it might 
be passed or applied would require any decreases in compensa- 
tion of such classes. The original and supplemental exhibits 
must, therefore, not be taken to mean that there might not be 
increases and/or decreases as to these particular classes, this 
being dependent upon the exact terms and proper application 
of whatever law might be passed in this connection. 

_ Hearings in connection with the six-hour-day inves- 
tigation were resumed before Division 6, Commissioners 
Eastman, Lee and McManamy, on September 19 and 20 
for the purpose of receiving testimony relating to ex- 
press and sleeping-car service and some rebuttal testi- 
mony relating to that presented at the earlier hearings. 

G. H. Warfel, assistant to vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, submitted statistics showing the great improve- 
ment in the railway safety record in the past 15 years, 
as a reply to contentions made by certain witnesses for 
the labor organizations that a shorter work day was 
necessary in some branches of the service to relieve 
excessive strain on employees. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, gave an analysis of statements and 
exhibits introduced by J. W. Roberts, a consulting 
accountant, of Chicago, who had testified on behalf of 
the employees to show that the railroads in the future 
will be able to absorb large additional expense such as 
would be caused by the adoption of a six-hour-day 
basis. “Analysis of the testimony,” he said, “demon- 
strates that it falls far short of accomplishing this pur- 
pose, or of establishing any plausible basis for a con- 
clusion that the future will produce sums available to 
meet an enormous additional expense.” He also em- 
phasized the large capital expenditures made necessary 
by the application of the eight-hour basis under the 
Adamson law. 

Officers of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
the Southeastern Express Company testified that the 
adoption of a six-hour day would be impracticable under 
the varying conditions of the express service at differ- 
ent cities and submitted exhibits to show the increase 
in cost. L. R. Gwyn, vice-president of the Express 
Agency, said: “It does not fit our business and the busi- 
ness could not stand it with all the competition to which 
we are now subjected.” When Donald R. Richberg, 
counsel for the labor organizations, asked if he meant 
the competition of buses and trucks he replied: “Every- 
body is getting business away from us.” 

O. P. Powell, assistant vice-president and general 
manager of the Pullman Company, and H. R. Holm- 
gren, general auditor, presented and explained exhibits 
showing that a six-hour day on the basis of present 
rates of pay would cause an increase of 10,088: em- 
ployees and a payroll increase of $13,423,183 a year. 
This was calculated on the minimum rates of pay, as the 
company has a plan by which the rates are stepped up in 
proportion to the length of service. On the basis of 
six-eighths of a day’s pay for six hours the exhibits 
showed a reduction of $189,908, or 0.47 per cent. Mr. 
Powell explained that conductors are paid on the basis 
of 240 hours a month and that the adoption of an actual 
six-hour day would be absolutely impracticable, while 
the substitution of an 180-hour month basis would re- 
quire a complete readjustment of runs. In reply to a 
question by Commissioner Eastman as to why conduc- 
tors could not be changed at division points as railway 
conductors are he said that better service is afforded if 
the conductors follow through the entire run with their 
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passengers and that the expense would be increased if 
the company had to maintain offices or terminals at 
more points. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
f September 10, which included the Labor Day 

holiday, amounted to 501,824 cars, which was a 
decrease of 57,903 cars as compared with the preceding 
week, but the, decrease on account of the holiday was 
so small that the figures actually represent a continu- 
ance of the improved showing that had been made in 
each of the preceding four weeks. Last year the drop 
in the week which included Labor Day amounted to 
92,121 cars as compared with the previous week. 
Loading in the week of September 10 this year was 
165,926 cars less than that in the corresponding week 
of last year, a decrease of only 24.8 per cent, whereas 
in August this year the loading was 31.3 per cent less 
than in 1931. As compared with the corresponding 
week in 1930, which did not include a holiday, the de- 
crease was 463,989 cars, or 48 per cent. Ore loading 
in the week of September 10 was greater than in the 
preceding week, although all other classes of commodi- 
ties showed some reduction. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, a 10, 1932 
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Districts 1931 1930 
ES Ont ee er ee re 105,542 141,167 215,881 
Pe, Sot acces cncd see nn nee hes 90,031 135,284 194,033 
| SSE EE eae eee 36,977 45,844 57,753 
(ESE SERRE Rea EE ORE Sei a aes rahe ay 77,365 94,777 129,695 
SS Ae 65,285 94,159 147,962 
eS BO Ee ree 62,166 101,293 142,585 
I a Ps na Sa araca'h Gatevere 44,458 55,226 77,904 
Total Western Districts ............ 191,909 250,678 368,451 
ee dia enlha we hbieweee 501,824 667,750 965,813 

ommodities 

Grain and Grain Products .......... 35,863 33,572 49,920 
_ — Se rere eres re 18,134 23,733 - 26,903 
EY alee wadgcsisin’h seer dies & lesb A Sw ond eo He 89,330 112,266 159,944 
ele a She GS ai bea ea mena orenld 3,139 4,658 8,148 
ee err Terre 15,557 24,181 40,800 
Ns Oe ra oe wees inde. wee el ee es 6,125 30,265 50,787 
ey Ge, Ge Ba Gaus oeaseones 150,303 187,248 243,044 
NG. nit csunameweseeresc ans 183,373 251,827 386,267 
CE OE 2 saacevsnesaeeeawecies 501,824 667,750 965,813 
EE, SE nc wewacaedegneehodwas 559,727 759,871 856,649 
AY in.0s-4.u us Oaehceintg a awie bance 537,973 763,551 984,510 
| ra ee errr 518,642 748,600 940,558 
PS OE ee cine hie eam dapentvene ses 512,431 743,626 922,823 

Cumulative total, 36 weeks...... 19,171,635 26,463,345 32,474,722 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada increased from 41,521 cars 
for the previous week to 44,278 cars for the week 
ended September 10 and the index number rose from 
63.99 to 70.36. 

This is the first week on record in which. loadings 
in the western division exceeded the loadings in the 
eastern division. The total for the west was 23,231 
cars, which was-an increase over the previous week of 
7,049 cars and 3,308 cars over the total for the same 


week last. year. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
PA I BOND osc cc sodccas shite 44,278 15,832 
ESSE Se ES re 41,521 17,313 
PS Barer 40,826 16,332 
OS err 53,368 23,469 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
ee ge Se. Ses ee 1,465,906 686,797 
ee Ee. | eee 1,733,688 935,923 


September 6,- 1930 .....5....:..6.+. 2,157,319 1,212,091 
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The Maine Central's Highway 
Operations 


: Since 1925, company has steadily expanded its bus and truck 








; operations to improve service and effect economies | 
By William A. Wheeler 
; Special Representative, Maine Central 
) 
; 
; ARLY in 1925, declining passenger and l.c.l. freight in June, 1925, the company commenced the handling of 
; E traffic made it evident to the management of the both freight and passenger traffic on the highway. For 
: Maine Central that, to some degree at least, high- this initial venture, two 29-passenger parlor-type buses 
, way operations were imperative. A careful study of were secured, and six trucks were placed in service. 
: the situation was made, and it was concluded to make In inaugurating this service, it was hoped and be- 
F an experimental entry on the highway between Port- lieved that, with the rail and highway operations com- 
land, Me., Bridgton and Harrison. These towns, located bined, a substantial support would be given by the com- 
in an attractive lake region, are much favored by sum- munities affected. In 18 months of such dual operation, 
mer tourists, and, in addition, are somewhat important however, it became evident that the patronage was not 
industrially. They are served by a narrow-gage line, sufficient to warrant continuance. Consequently, the bus 
3 which was at that time controlled by the Maine Central, permit was transferred to a private operator, and the } 
: and which connects with the latter line at Bridgton trucks were withdrawn. | 
2 Junction, in the town of Hiram, 36 miles from Port- Bar Harb : 
4 land. With a modern highway from Portland passing ar Harbor Service 
“ through Bridgton, a substantial part of the summer In the meantime, a study was being made of condi- 
: tourist travel, as well as freight traffic, had been di- tions between Bangor, Me., and Bar Harbor. For 
‘ verted from the rails; and in an effort to regain a por- many years, passengers for Bar Harbor and the other 
+ tion of this business, and supplementary to the rail op- Mount Desert Island resorts—Seal Harbor, Northeast 
4 eration, the Maine Central secured a permit for the . Harbor and Southwest Harbor—had detrained at Mount 
10 operation of passenger buses. An independent truck Desert Ferry, the end of the rail line, and had been 
o line between these points was acquired by purchase, and taken from that point to their destination by the Maine 
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Buses Now Carry Passengers from Ellsworth, Me., to Bar Harbor, Replacing Train and 
Ferry Service 
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Map of Maine Central Railway Lines and Highway Routes 


Central’s fleet of steamboats. With the advent of the 
automobile, the steamer travel gradually diminished, 
many of the summer visitors taking the train to Ells- 
worth, where they were met by privately-owned auto- 
mobiles or public cars for movement over the highway 
to Mount Desert Island. It was felt that, with bus serv- 
ice provided, connecting at Ellsworth with all trains, 
and with the alternative rail and water route, the com- 
bined service would hold all or a substantial part of 
this traffic. 

At the start, the bus service was supplementary to the 
rail and boat service. All freight continued to move by 
rail to Mount Desert Ferry and thence by boat, and the 
through trains from New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton were operated as in the past, with steamboat con- 
nections but with supplemental bus connections at 
Ellsworth. It became increasingly evident, however, 
that the highway service was preferred; and at the 
close of the summer season in 1930, the last Maine 
Central boat was withdrawn from service in French- 
man’s Bay, trains were turned at Ellsworth instead of 
Mount Desert Ferry, and all traffic, passenger and 
freight, was handled between that point and Bar Har- 
bor by highway. 

In this service, at present, are two 3-ton trucks and 
one 8-ton truck, handling all freight, mail and express; 
and one 29-passenger parlor-type coach, with two 
7-passenger sedans to handle the overflow. For peak 
loads, which can usually be anticipated, additional bus 
equipment is transferred from Bangor. 


Supplementary and Train-Replacement Lines 


On the branch line between Bangor and Bucksport, 
Me., passenger traffic was very light, and had been han- 
dled by a gasoline rail car, supplemented by a mixed 
train making one trip a day. With the building of a 
large paper mill at Bucksport, travel between the two 
points increased considerably, and a bus line was put in 
operation, the gasoline rail car being withdrawn. The 
distance between Bangor and Bucksport is 18 miles, 
and two round trips are made daily, except Sunday. 

The longest bus route yet undertaken by the Maine 
Central is that between Portland and Bangor, 145 miles. 
Three round trips per day are operated, the route run- 
ning parallel to the rail line from Portland to Winthrop, 
thence across country to Augusta, and again parallel to 


the railroad to Bangor. On account of prior permits 
for bus operation between Waterville and Lewiston, 
local passengers cannot be handled between those points. 
The bus fares on this line, based upon mileage, are 
slightly in excess of rail fares. Connection is made at 
Portland with buses of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company. 

Except between Ellsworth and Bar Harbor, where 
rail service was curtailed and steamboat service elimi- 
nated, all the highway operations thus far referred to 
have been supplementary to rail service. On the branch 
line between Brunswick and Lewiston, Lower Station, 
a distance of 19 miles, passenger train service has been 
entirely withdrawn, and highway service substituted. 
Because of an existing trolley line between these points, 
the highway service is restricted to a duplication of the 
former train service, and passengers are picked. up and 
dropped only at stations. The coach used on this line 
is especially constructed, with a compartment for mail 
and express. 

Passenger train service has also been entirely elimi- 
nated on the 29-mile branch line between Newport, 
Me., and Dover-Foxcroft, a junction point with the 
Bangor & Aroostook, and highway service has been 
substituted. A 21l-passenger coach is used in this ter- 
ritory, running on approximately the same schedule as 
the train previously operated, and connecting at New- 
port with main line trains as well as with the bus line 
between Bangor and Portland. A three-ton truck fol- 
lows the bus closely on each trip, handling mail and 
express. Freight is handled by rail. This branch 
serves two intermediate towns, Dexter and Corinna, 
both manufacturing towns of considerable industrial 
importance. 

Further substitution of motor service for rail service 
was made between Lewiston and Portland, 35 miles, 
with morning and evening trips connecting with the 
Boston & Maine’s “Pine Tree Limited,” replacing 
trains which formerly made this connection. 


Operate Through Subsidiary 


At the inception of the highway service, the bus and 
truck operations were handled by the SamOset Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Maine Central. 
The primary purpose of this company was the opera- 


tion of two large summer hotels, the Mount Kineo 
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House on Moosehead Lake, and the SamOset at Rock- 
land, Me., on Penobscot Bay. Dana C. Douglass, vice- 
president and general manager of the railroad, was 
made managing director of the highway operations. 
With the growth of the highway system, however, it 
seemed wise to divorce them from the SamOset Com- 
pany; consequently, on January 1, 1932, the name of 
the Kineo Company, a previously inactive subsidiary, 
was changed to the Maine Central Transportation 
Company, its certificate of purpose was amended as 
necessary, and all highway operations were transferred 
io this company, its exclusive business. Mr. Douglass 
was made vice-president of the newly formed company, 
and Edward D. Wescott was made superintendent, hav- 
ing direct supervision of operations. 

On August 1 of this year, an electric railway oper- 
ating between Lewiston and Waterville, passing 
through the cities of Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta, 
discontinued its service. The Maine Central Transpor- 
tation Company applied for, and obtained, a permit to 
operate motor coaches between the three latter cities. 
It is now operating a local bus service on a 30-min. 
schedule, with an extension, three times a day, to the 
village of South Gardiner. This has enabled the Maine 
Central to eliminate a commuter’s train, run twice a day, 
between South Gardiner and Augusta, at a substantial 
saving. For the local service, three city-type buses are 
used. 


Operating Practices 


On lines which supplement but do not replace train 
service, tickets of railroad issue are not accepted, but 
where the bus line is substituted for rail service, rail 
iickets are accepted, with certain restrictions. Ordi- 
narily, for example, the “week-end” reduced fares are 
not applicable to bus traffic, and excursion rates which 
include bus movement are adjusted to provide full fare 
for the highway portion of the journey. 

While the highway operations are wholly separate 
from the Maine Central’s rail operations, there is an 
agreement whereby the railroad company takes any ac- 
crued profit, and is responsible for any deficit. Account- 
ing, legal and traffic matters for the transportation 
company are handled by the appropriate departments 
of the railroad company. The directorates of the two 
companies are interlocked. In his last annual report, 
President Morris McDonald said of the highway motor 
operations, that they “have allowed the railroad com- 
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pany to make substantial savings in the expense of its 
rail and steamer operations.” 


Equipment and Maintenance 


The equipment now owned and used by the trans- 
portation company includes two 21-passenger and one 
25-passenger city-type motor coaches, for use in inter- 
urban service between Gardiner and Augusta; two 
21-passenger, five 29-passenger and four 33-passenger 
observation parlor car coaches ; two 7-passenger sedans ; 
and three 3-ton and one 8-ton trucks. One of the 33- 
passenger coaches was remodeled at the railroad shop 
in Waterville, nine seats were removed from the rear 
end and a compartment was built for handling mail and 
express. This coach is used on the Brunswick-Lewiston 
run, performing all the service previously handled by 
passenger trains. All of the passenger coaches are of 
late model, years 1931-32. 

Eighteen drivers are employed, most of them re 
cruited from the ranks of furloughed railroad em 
ployees. A mechanical foreman, in charge of all in- 
spection, maintenance and repair work, is located at 
Bangor, where a garage is maintained and all heavy 
repairs are made. Under him are three mechanics, lo- 
cated at points were equipment is housed, and these men 
make daily inspections and such light repairs as may 
be required. The foreman makes weekly trips over the 
territory to inspect work and instruct mechanics. 

Accurate and complete records are maintained, on 
special forms, of the condition of equipment at the end 
of each run; of air pressure in tires; repairs made en 
route, etc. All material and supplies drawn or pur 
chased are accounted for over the signature of the em- 
ployee concerned. 


Accounting Practice 


Accounting is handled in the general offices of the 
Maine Central along lines similar to approved railroad 
practice. The monthly statement of operating results 
shows expenses in total and by lines as follows: 


Maintenance 
Repairs 
Tires and Tubes 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Other Maintenance Expenses 
Total Maintenance Expenses 


Transportation 
Wages of Operators 
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Freight Traffic for Bar Harbor Is Carried by Motor Truck 
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In Front of Bus Station at Portland, Me. 


Fuel for Power 

Lubrication 

Garage Expenses 

Insurance 

Agency Expenses 

Other Transportation Expenses 
Total Transportation Expenses 


General 
Pay of Officers and Clerks 
Expenses of Officers and Clerks 
Insurance 
Advertising 
Stationery and Printing 
Other General Expenses 


Taxes 
Total Expenses and Taxes 


The actual classification of expenses is somewhat 
more detailed than this summary. Separate repair ac- 
counts are provided for engines, ignition, chassis, 
bodies and painting. “Other Maintenance Expenses” 
includes superintendence, service equipment, insurance, 
and “other repairs.” ‘Lubrication” is divided between 
engine oil and other lubricants. “Other Transportation 
Expenses” includes “other supplies,” service equipment 
operation, inquiries and damages, stationery and print- 
ing, rental of equipment, removal of snow and ice, 
and “other expenses.” Some of these accounts are not 
used in present operations, but provision has been 
made for them in case such expenses should be in- 
curred. For the purpose of a monthly statement of 
operations, the condensed summary as shown above 
seems preferable. All taxes and license fees are 
charged to a suspense account from which monthly 
charges are made to income. 

In making the monthly statement of operations which 
shows results in total and by Jines, the wages Of. oper- 
ators are allocated directly to each line. Most: other 
expense accounts in the maintenance and transportation 
groups are allocated between passenger servicé.and 
freight service, and the apportionment by lines is ‘made 
on the basis of mileage. General expenses are Sppor- 
tioned among all lines on atiileage basis. 


The monthly statements show the following statistics 


and averages for each line: 


Passengers Cafried 
Tons of Freight 


Days Run 

Revenue Per Day 
Expenses Per Day 
Operating Income per Day 
Miles Run 

Gross Earnings per Mile (cents) 
Maintenance Expenses per Mile (cents) 
Transportation Expenses per Mile (cents) 
General Expenses per Mile (cents) 

Taxes per Mile (cents) 

Total Expenses and Taxes per Mile (cents) 





Operating Income per Mile (cents) 
Gallons of Gasoline 

Miles per Gallon 

Quarts of Oil 

Miles per Quart. 


‘Marmon-Herrington 


Announces New Trucks 


NEW line of all-wheel-drive motor trucks, con- 
A sisting of 12 models ranging in capacity from 2 

to 15 tons, has been announced by the Marmon- 
Herrington Company, Indianapolis, Ind. One of. the 
outstanding features of the new line is the design of 
the patented front axle and front steering arrange- 
ment. All of the trucks are equipped with both stand- 
ard and auxiliary transmissions, giving as many as 12 
speeds forward and 4 reverse to develop the maximum 
advantages of the all-wheel drive. 

Heavy-duty, six-cylinder engines are used, with 
brake horsepower ratings of 73 to 190. The engine of 
the smallest model has a torque of 190-ft. lb. and the 
engine’ in one of the largest models has a 500-ft. Ib.- 
torque. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes are provided on 
four of the smallest models, but the remainder have 
all-wheel actuating Westinghouse air brakes. 

The new line includes 9 models of .4-wheel drive 
trucks and 3 models with 6-wheel drives. The largest 
4-wheel drive truck has a capacity of 7% tons, while 
the smallest 6-wheel drive unit has a capacity of 7% 
to 10 tons. All models are equipped with dual tires 
on the rear wheels. 

Some of the features of the Marmon-Herrington 
line which are common ‘on all units are 7-bearing crank- 
shafts, down-draft carburetion, over-size rear axle 
shafts, optional rear axle ratios, frames of chrome 
manganese steel with alloy cast steel brackets, cam and 
lever steering systems and large-capacity gasoline tanks. 

The three-point method of suspension is used in a 
number of places. Engines, standard transmissions, 
auxiliary transmissions, bodies and even the cabs and 
gasoline tanks are mounted at three points, in order to 
relieve these parts of any excessive strain or wear in 
operation. The propeller shafts leading to the front 
and rear axles have an unloaded angularity of only three 
degrees. The trucks are engineered, however, so that 
when loaded, there is no angularity whatever, the shafts 
being on a straight-line between front and rear axles. 





This New Marmon-Herrington Four-Wheel-Drive Truck Has a 
Capacity of 32-4 Tons 
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Pennsylvania Tractor and Trailer at Break-Bulk Station 





New P.R.R. New York Trailer Service 


New method of handling carload freight expected to result 


in trucking economies and expedited service 


HE Pennsylvania on September 15 installed a new 
7 form of co-ordinated service for the handling of 

carload freight in New York. It involves the 
placement and receipt by the railroad of loaded trailers 
at designated Manhattan and Brooklyn stations from 
and to which the trailers are handled by tractors in the 
service of shippers and consignees. Pennsylvania trac- 
tors handle the trailers between New York City stations 
at which the service is available and the New Jersey 
railheads where the transfer of merchandise from 
freight car to trailer or vice versa is made. 

With certain named exceptions, such as livestock, 
perishables, bulk freight and freight of such dimensions 
as to preclude loading in the trailers, the new service is 
available for all carload freight moving to and from 
five of the Pennsylvania’s Manhattan stations and two 
in Brooklyn. The semi-trailers employed are owned by 
the Pennsylvania as are the tractors which handle the 
trailers between the railheads and the designated sta- 
tions. These railroad tractors are not leased to patrons 
for the purpose of handling the trailers to and from 
their places of business. 

Under the plan the Pennsylvania furnishes the trail- 
ers to patrons for inbound unloading and outbound 
loading. The transfer of merchandise between cars and 
trailers is made by Pennsylvania employees at its Jer- 


“sey City, N. J., yards but delivery to the consignee or 


receipt from the consignor takes place in New York at 
any of the seven designated stations which the patron 
selects. Railroad responsibility begins in connection 
with outbound shipments and ends with reference to in- 
bound loads when the loaded trailer is respectively re- 
ceived or placed at the station; the Pennsylvania makes 
no arrangements for hauls beyond but it did at the out- 
set furnish for the information of patrons a list of New 





443 


York trucking companies which had suitable tractor 


equipment. Among these latter was the Railway Ex- 


press Agency. In this connection the description of the 
trailers points out that these vehicles are “so constructed 
that they can be coupled with ease to motor tractors 
equipped with Martin Rocking,’ Fruehauf and Lapeer 
couplers.” This is regarded as an attractive feature in 
that “patrons are in a position to deal with drayage 


concerns operating any design of tractors.” 

The regular published line-haul freight rates from or 
to the stations at which trailer service is performed are 
applicable and there is in addition a loading charge for 
the transfer at the New Jersey railhead and a rental 
charge for the use of the trailer. The loading charge 
is 2% cents per 100 Ib. and the rental is 12% cents per 
hour or fraction thereof for the first 24 hours after 
tender of delivery and thereafter $5 per day or fraction 
thereof. When empty trailers are ordered but not used, 
the same rentals apply until definite disposition instruc- 
tions are received. These charges are collected from 
the shipper on outbound shipments, or on empty trailers 


ordered but not used, and from the consignee on in- 
bound shipments; shippers or consignees are liable for 


any loss or damage of the trailers occurring while in 
their possession. 

Among the advantages claimed for the service is 
economy in handling since the Pennsylvania considers 
that the foregoing charges, added to the cost of moving 
the trailer between a patron’s door and a designated 
station, should result in substantially lower costs than 
are incurred under prevailing trucking methods. Other 
outstanding advantages cited are: Expedited service 
shippers and receivers will avoid trucking congestion 
and delay; minimized loss and damage claims—mer- 
chandise will receive less than the usual handling; co- 
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Map Showing the Pennsylvania’s Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Stations at Which Trailer Service Is Available 


ordinated and responsible operations embodying the at- 
tractive feature of collection and delivery. 

The tariff covering the service sets out in detail the 
methods of arranging for trailer-handling of both out- 
bound and inbound freight. In the case of the former, 
shippers desiring empty trailers must notify the Penn- 
sylvania station agent in sufficient time to have them 
available at the designated station. Bills of lading and 
shipping orders must show that trailer service has been 
performed and also bear the notation: “Shipper’s load 





The Trailers Are Weatherproof and Are Equipped with Both Side and End Doors 


and count.” Forty-eight hours free time (excluding 
Sundays and full legal holidays) is allowed to accumu- 
late freight for one car. This free time is computed 
from the first 7:00 a. m. after any part of a shipment 
is tendered at the freight station and after its expira- 
tion the car is subject to the usual demurrage charges. 
Rental time for trailers handling outbound freight is 
computed and becomes continuous from the beginning 
of the next hour after delivery of the empty trailer to 
the shipper at the station designated by him, until its 
return to the same station. 

In connection with inbound freight the tariff suggests 
that this should be consigned to the station at which de- 
livery is to be made and the bill of lading and shipping 
order should carry the notation that trailer service is 
desired. If not so consigned, and trailer service is de- 
sired, the agent at the station where delivery is to be 
accepted must be notified before arrival of the car at 
Jersey City. Such inbound freight is held at the Jer- 
sey City railhead and the consignee is given notice of 
arrival. If the entire shipment is not ordered for de- 
livery by trailer service within 48 hours (Sundays and 
holidays excluded), following the first 7:00 a. m. after 
the date on which notice of arrival is given, the car be- 
comes subject to the regular demurrage charges. Con- 
signees are required to notify the station agent when 
loaded trailers are desired for delivery to their tractors 
sufficiently in advance to afford time for loading of 
trailers and movement to designated points of delivery. 
Rental on trailers containing inbound freight is com- 
puted from the beginning of the next hour after place- 
ment at stations designated by consignees. Trailers are 
not delivered or received between the hours of 4:30 
p. m. and 8:00 a. m. 

The semi-trailers employed in the service are weath- 
erproof and are equipped with both side and end doors 
and with attachments for sealing and locking. They 
are of 795 cu. ft. or 30,000 Ib. capacity with inside di- 
mensions of 18 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft.6in. The 
side door is 4 ft. wide and 6 ft. 2 in. high, while the 
end door is respectively 5 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. This 
trailer service is covered in a special Pennsylvania tariff 
which, as stated at the outset, became effective Septem- 
ber 15 and is thus distinct from the Pennsylvania’s 
prospective participation with other carriers in New 
York collection and delivery services proposed for in- 
stallation October 17 in a joint agency tariff issued on 
September 15. 
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Western Roads Renew 
Plea for Higher Rates 


New petition continues seven-year 
quest for relief at the hands 
of the |. C. C. 


The Western Trunk Line railways, 
which for seven years have been seeking 
relief at the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the form of in- 
creased freight rates which the commis- 
sion has approved only in part, have re- 
newed their efforts by filing with the 
commission a petition for a rehearing and 
a modification of the report and order 
in No. 17,000, Part 2, in which the com- 
mission prescribed a general readjust- 
ment of their class rates which became 
effective on December 3, 1931. The re- 
hearing is asked in view of the present 
serious financial condition of the roads. 
It is desired to increase the long-haul 
rates within W.T.L. territory and the 
interterritorial rates between Official and 
W.T.L. territories to higher levels not 
lower than those in effect on December 
3, 1931. 

The commission had estimated that its 
revision would increase the revenues of 
the roads by approximately $10,000,000 a 
year, if similar increases were author- 
ized for intrastate traffic, but the roads 
now point out that some of the intrastate 
increases have not been allowed by state 
authority and that, although many short- 
haul rates were increased, such severe 
reductions were made in the long-haul 
rates that the net result has been a de- 
crease in revenues. The commission is 
asked to treat the issue as an urgent one 
and to expedite it. Petitioners point out 
that comparatively little new evidence 
will be required to bring the voluminous 
record in this case up to date and that 
their petition is largely a renewal of that 
filed November 11, 1931, which was de- 
nied in January, 1932. 

According to the petition the railways 
are “seeking a restoration of the earn- 
ings of which the commission deprived 
them by its order effective December 3, 
1931, in the midst of a period of declin- 
ing railway revenues and acute railway 
need,” and are “merely continuing an ef- 
fort for relief which was initiated seven 
years ago.” 

“Had the commission recognized the 
proved needs of the carriers,” the peti- 
tion says, “and allowed them substantially 
the $23,790,000 which, based on 1926, they 
sought, and, giving reasonable regard to 
their inability to endure artificial revenue 
cuts, had left the long-haul and -inter- 
territorial rates undisturbed, these peti- 


tioners would have derived some merited 
benefits from this proceeding; their con- 
dition would today be to that extent less 
precarious, and they would not in 1932 
be appealing once more for a relief first 
sought in 1925 or for relief from the 
adjustment which was bestowed upon 
them with helpful intent December 3, 
1931.” 

A test made since the rates became ef- 
fective, the petition says, indicates a net 
decrease in revenues of $896,247 for the 
eastern and western carriers affected by 
the adjustment. 


No Benefit for N. E. 
in St. Lawrence Plan 


Seaway would reduce six states 
to ‘“‘deserted village,’’ 
says Chandler 


Direct issue with those who maintain 
that the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Ship Canal would benefit New 
England territory was taken in a letter 
made public on September 18, which 
William H. Chandler, manager of the 
Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, sent to the secre- 
tary of the New England Traffic League. 

Several months ago the Merchants’ 
Association went on record in opposition 
to the construction of a deep-sea chan- 
nel via the St. Lawrence to the head of 
the Great Lakes, on the grounds that 
the costs would be excessive and en- 
tirely disproportionate to the transpor- 
tation benefits received. Mr. Chandler’s 
present letter goes into the effect which 
the construction of the proposed water- 
way would have on New England. 

“There is no need,” Mr. Chandler 
wrote, “for developing the St. Lawrence 
from a transportation standpoint; that is 
to say, for the purpose of accommodat- 
ing ocean-going vessels at the head of 
the Lakes. The enormous cost of this 
project is out of proportion to its trans- 
portation benefits. It is inconceivable 
that any ocean line would take the time 
and incur the expense of operating its 
vessels over the route, thereby greatly 
reducing the number of round trips it 
could make in the short season, when it 
can get cargo at Montreal for much less 
than it would cost to operate its vessels 
beyond that port. 

“Duluth is 601 ft. above sea level. 
Something over 20 locks of varying lift, 
several as much as 46% ft., will have to 
be negotiated before reaching Duluth, 
all of which will greatly retard the voy- 


(Continued on page 449) 
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No Formal Action on 
Reduction of Wages 


Labor leaders consider wage con- 
ference at this time 
“unwise” 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation has declined at this time to co- 
operate with the railways in bringing 
about joint conferences to discuss a reduc- 
tion in wages to take effect after next 
February 1. Following an informal con- 
ference held at Washington on September 
20 between the Conference Committee of 
Managers, representing the railways, of 
which W. F. Thiehoff, general manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is 
chairman, and the executives representing 
the various railway labor organizations, 
A. F. Whitney, chairman of the labor as- 
sociation, advised Mr. Thiehoff by letter 
on the following day that: “We are 
unanimously of the opinion that a wage 
conference at this time would be unwise 
and that, having no authority to enter 
upon such a conference, we should not 
either seek such authority or encourage 
any effort to inaugurate wage negotia- 
tions.” The letter also called attention to 
the fact that the voluntary agreement of 
January 31 providing for a 10 per cent 
reduction does not expire for four 
months. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation was holding its monthly meeting in 
Washington for the purpose of consider- 
ing its six-hour day campaign and other 
matters, and an informal conference was 
requested by the Conference Committee of 
Managers, which at a recent meeting in 
Chicago had decided to propose a 20 per 
cent reduction in basic rates of pay. The 
committee had also decided at that time to 
recommend to the individual roads that 
they serve notices on all classes of their 
employees of the intention to place the 
reduction in effect on next February 1 but 
it is understood that they desired first to 
discuss the matter informally. 

The letter addressed by Mr. Whitney to 
Mr. Thiehoff, omitting the paragraph 
quoted above, was as follows: 

“At our meeting yesterday we understood that 
your committee sought to ascertain whether the 
members of the Railway Labor Executives As. 
sociation would care to facilitate conferences 
concerning the matter of wages to be effective 
after February 1, 1933. We understood thar 
your committee had in mind that it would seek 
authority to represent the railroads in this 
matter if a similar authority should be sought 
or a committee to represent the employees. 
We did not discuss any wage issue yesterday or 


answer your suggestion, but undertook first to 
consider it by ourselves. 


“The agreement of January 31, 1932, between 
substantially all the carriers and their employees 
(Continued on page 448) 
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Royal Commission on 
Canadian Railways 


Advisory body recommends divorc- 
ing C.N.R. from politics, re- 
ducing competition 


Declaring that neither complete public 
nor complete private ownership would be 
possible at this time and that a railway 
monopoly would prejudice the interests 
of the Dominion as a whole, the report 
of the Royal Commission named in No- 
vember last to probe Canada’s railway 
problems, and which was presented to 
the Dominion Cabinet on September 20, 
was published in summarized form on 
the day following. 

Though the Commission, headed by 
Justice Lyman Duff of Canada’s Supreme 
Court, and of which L. F. Loree, pres- 
ident of the Delaware & Hudson, is a 
member, recommends strongly against 
any amalgamation of the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National, it urges 
vigorous steps to eliminate needless and 
costly competition between the two roads. 
It declares for the emancipation of the 
publicly-owned road from political inter- 
ference and community pressure and then 
outlines an elaborate plan for safeguard- 
ing the finances of the publicly-owned 
road and for effecting closer co-operation 
between the two systems. Although 
much space is understood to have been 
given in the report itself to means where- 
by the unfair competition of trucks and 
buses can be removed, there is no men- 
tion of this in the official summary made 
public by Premier Bennett. 

First, the Commission recommends the 
establishment of a board of trustees of 
three members to take the place of the 
present board of directors of the Ca- 
nadian National. The annual budget of 
the Canadian National would be under 
the control of this board, but amounts 
required for income deficits, for capital 
and for refunding would first be sub- 
mitted to the treasury board of the 
Dominion Cabinet for approval and pres- 
entation to Parliament by the Minister 
of Finance. It also recommends that 
sums required to meet deficits should be 
voted by Parliament annually and not 
raised by the issue of railway securities, 
as in the past. The trustees would re- 
port to Parliament annually the exact 
financial position of the road. 

It is recommended by the Commission 
that while the responsibility for the di- 
rection and control of the publicly-owned 
road would be laid upon the chairman 
and his associate trustees, provision 
should be made for the post of chief op- 
erating officer, with the titular rank of 
president. The president would be ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the trus- 
tees and not directly to the government 
or Parliament. To promote co-operation 
between the two roads and to make oper- 
ating economies possible the report rec- 
ommends that the board of trustees of 
the C.N.R. and the board of directors 
of the C.P.R. meet regularly, to make 
possible “the removal of unnecessary or 
wasteful services or practices and the 
avoidance of unwarranted duplication in 
services or facilities.” 
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In the event of failure to agree on the 
part of those representing the two roads 
on matters of eliminating needless com- 
petition, the commission suggests the es- 
tablishment of an arbitral tribunal to con- 
sist of the chairman of the Dominion 
Railway Board and one officer each from 
the two railways. This tribunal, it states, 
might be increased to five where neces- 
sity prompted. The arbitral tribunal 
would have full jurisdiction in all dis- 
putes over joint use of terminals, track- 
age rights and joint facilities, control and 
prohibition of construction of new lines, 
abandonment of lines or facilities and 
pooling of freight or passenger traffic. 
It is also suggested that the two roads 
might well eliminate much of the com- 


petition in ancillary services, such as 
hotels, express and telegraph. 
The commission in the concluding 


paragraphs of the report, which comprises 
fifty thousand words, warns that unless 
some steps, such as it has recommended, 
are taken “the very stability of the na- 
tion’s finances and the financial credit 


of the C. P. R. will be threatened, with_ 


serious consequences to the people of 
Canada and to those who have invested 
their savings in that railway.” The re- 
port will be outlined in greater detail 
in next week’s Railway Age. 


N.R.A.A. Meets at Chicago 


An informal meeting of members of 
the National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation was held: in the- offices of 
the association in Chicago on September 
15 at which time Secretary C. W. Kelly 
reported on the satisfactory financial 
condition of the association and on the 
equally satisfactory list of applications 
for space at the Coliseum exhibit next 
March. After an extended discussion of 
business conditions, it was decided that 
the allotment of exhibit space should 
not be made until December. 


Iron and Steel Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 19 until 
April 19, 1933, the operation of tariff 
schedules which propose to revise the 
rates on iron and steel articles from the 
Pittsburgh district in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, and iron or 
steel pipe from the Youngstown group 
to Southwestern destinations via rail- 
water-rail routes, which were published 
in purported compliance with the com- 
mission’s decision and orders in Ex 
Parte 102. 


Government Barge Line Proposes to 
Extend Operations to Missouri River 


The Inland Waterways Corporation has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an application for a certificate 
authorizing it to extend its barge opera- 
tions to the Missouri river between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Kansas City and for an 
order directing the participation of other 
common carriers with it in the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates. 
The corporation proposes to establish 
service to and from the points it now 
serves on the Mississippi, Illinois and 
Warrior rivers. 
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Low Rail-Barge Rates 
on Cotton Proposed 


Southwestern railroads and Inland 
Waterways Corporation agree 
on new joint schedules 


A reduced basis of barge-rail rates on 
cotton from points in Missouri and 
Arkansas to- New Orleans via Memphis, 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
southwestern railways and of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation at recent confer- 
ences, following the action of the rail- 
ways in reducing their all-rail rates on 
cotton based on varying minimum car- 
load weights, is proposed ina sixth-sec- 
tion application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by J. E. Johanson, 
tariff-publishing agent for the southwest- 
ern carriers. Special permission is re- 
quested to make the rates effective on 
one day’s notice. A similar application 
was also filed on behalf of the govern- 
ment barge line and the southern roads 
by F. L. Speiden, covering rates from 
Mississippi Valley points and southeast- 
ern points to Mobile and New Orleans. 

The proposed rates are based generally 
on differentials of 2 to 5 cents per 100 
Ib. below the all-rail rates but in the case 
of the rates from Missouri and Arkansas 
points to New Orleans, which were 
placed on an unusually low basis when 
applied to a minimum of 65,000 Ib. per 
car, the proposed rates are the ph pee 
the all-rail rates with that minimum. On 
the 65,000 Ib. basis some of the rates are 
as low as 25 cents per 100 lb. The 20- 
cent rate proposed by the federal barge 
line last Fall was suspended after pro- 
tests had been made by the railways. 
Where the minimum is 25,000 Ib. the dif- 
ferential is 5 cents; where it is 35,000 
Ib. the differential is 3 cents, and where 
it is 50,000 lb. the differential is 2 cents. 
Between Mississippi Valley points and 
New Orleans and Mobile the Speiden ap- 
plication proposes a differential of 2 cents 
under the all-rail rates and between the 
Southeast and those cities it proposes a 
differential of 3 cents, with some excep- 
tions. 

The reductions in all-rail rates were 
made by the railways to meet the com- 
petition of unregulated trucks and barges 
and became effective late in August and 
early in September after the commission 
had voted not to suspend them. 

In a statement accompanying his sixth 
section application Mr. Johanson said 
that since the inception of the move to 
establish reduced rates to meet unregu- 
lated truck and barge competition, the rail 
carriers have been endeavoring to reach 
an agreement with the federal barge line 
in respect to differentials and divisions 
on joint rates to New Orleans. An agree- 
ment having been consummated with the 
federal barge line a few days ago, which 
was ratified by the executives of the rail 
carriers and also by General T. Q. Ash- 
burn, president of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, he said it was desired to 
proceed with the. establishment of the 
joint differential rates, as soon as pos- 
sible. The cotton is now moving in sub- 
stantial volume and, if the rates are to 
be of service in moving cotton by the 
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barge line, it is necessary that they be 
made effective promptly. The applica- 
tion said that the railroads would have 
no objection to the establishment of the 
joint rates proposed in connection with 
the routes of the American Barge Line 
or the Mississippi Valley Barge Line, if 
they should desire to become partici- 
pants. The differentials proposed are 
considerably less than those usually ap- 
plied in making barge line rates. 


Club Meeting 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club 
will hold its next meeting at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Friday evening, 
October 7. W. A. Newman, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific, will present a paper on Engine 
8000. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its regular meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, September 28. H. M. 
O’Neil, president of the Motor ‘Express 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will deliver 
an address on motor transportation, The 
guest speaker at the luncheon will be 
J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 


Terminal Services Hearing to be Held 
at Detroit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced an additional series of 
hearings to be held at Detroit on October 
5 to 14, inclusive, before Director W. P. 
Bartel of its Bureau of Service, in con- 
nection with its investigation of terminal 
services as part of its general, investiga- 
tion in Ex Parte No. 104. Later hearings 
will be held at Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and 
New York. 


Increases in Rail-Lake Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 17 until 
April 17, 1933, the operation of tariff 
schedules published by Agents B. T. 
Jones and E. B. Boyd which propose 
to revise rail-lake and_ rail-lake-rail 
freight rates between points in Buffalo 
and Erie rail groups; Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Detroit docks, on the one hand, and 
certain points in Western Trunk Line 
territory in Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, which would gener- 
ally result in increases. 


Coffee Rates Reduced 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on September 17 voted not 
to suspend tariffs filed to become effective 
on the following day naming reduced 
rates on green coffee from the Gulf ports 
to Ohio river crossings and the territory 
beyond. Many protests had been filed 
by many western and trunk line railroads, 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line and 
coffee shippers interested in the rates via 
other ports, while statements asking the 
commission not to suspend the rates were 
filed by those interested in imports via the 
Gulf. The barge line said that the rail- 
roads were proposing to carry the coffee 
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at a loss and that if the rates were to 
be reduced it would be forced to retire 
from the traffic. 


Freight Damage Reduced 27 Per Cent 


Loss and damage paid by the Freight 
Departments of Class I railroads during 
the first six months of 1932 showed a 
reduction of $3,846,002 or 27.2 per cent 
as compared with the same period of 
1931, the total of claims paid being $10,- 
310,724 and $14,156,746, respectively. 
The principal declines were: machinery, 
38.8 per cent; new furniture, 30.8 per 
cent; flour and mill products, 28.8 per 
cent; and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
21.2 per cent. A total of $1,014,830 was 
cut from the fruits and vegetables ac- 
count, claims for which totaled $3,767,- 
731. Among.the causes, loss of entire 
packages dropped $161,019, to $343,269; 
and robberies, $131,197, to $448,201. 


Veteran Association Officers To 
Meet in Boston 


The Society of Officers, Eastern As- 
sociations of Railroad Veterans, will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, Mass., on October 
1 and 2. The program for the first day 
calls for a luncheon and a sight-seeing 
trip around Boston to be followed in 
the evening by the annual dinner; on 
Sunday, October 2, a trip to Lexington 
and Concord will be provided. 

Veterans representing 14 railroads will 
be among the 125 persons who are ex- 
pected to attend. W. F. Cogan, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, is 
president of the Society and C. E. Cor- 
rell, of the Erie, and P. J. Mullin, of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
are vice-presidents. 


New York Inland Station Dedicated 


The Union Inland Freight Station, lo- 
cated on the lower floors of the Port 
Authority Commerce building, 111 
Eighth avenue, New York, was formally 
dedicated on September 16 when John 
M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations, Eastern rail- 
roads, accepted on behalf of the tenant 
carriers the golden key presented by 
Commissioner Howard S. Cullman, 
chairman of the freight terminals com- 
mittee of the Port of New York Author- 
ity. John F. Galvin, chairman of the 
Port Authority, presided at the ceremo- 
nies which included, in addition to those 
of Messrs. Cullman and Fitzgerald, ad- 
dresses by Governor A. Harry Moore 
of New Jersey; Lieutenant-Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York; and 
Montrose Strosberger, representing 
Mayor Joseph V. McKee of New York. 


Santa Fe Employees Defend 
Rail Service 


Just prior to Labor Day the employees 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
San Bernardino, Cal., inserted, at their 
own expense, a full-page advertisement 
in the San Bernardino Evening Sun 
urging all those appreciative of the 
patronage of railway employees to use 
railway service. The advertisement was 
repeated on Labor Day. The response 
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of the city’s business houses was en- 
thusiastic and prompt, and the campaign 
was taken up in an advertisement a few 
days later in which a large number of 
merchants joined, pledging their patron- 
age to the railways. 

The campaign by the employees is be- 
ing continued in the endeavor to secure 
as much traffic as possible for the rail- 
road and, by this means, to protect their 
employment. 


Safety Program for October 


The Committee on Education, Safety 
Section, American Railway Association, 
for the month of October presents no 
program for progressive work, but con- 
tents itself with a large poster show- 
ing in graphic form the results of what 
has been done in the seven-year cam- 
paign, the goal of which was to reduce 
casualties 35 per cent. This goal was, 
on most of the roads, far surpasséd. 
The graphic chart shows casualty rates 
per million man hours, figures already 
well known to railroad readers. In the 
year 1923 it was 30.0; in 1926, 23.3; and 
diminishing gradually to 9.4 in 1930. In 
1931, when the rate was 7.5 was begun 
the supplementary program to reduce 
injuries “33eby rao +; that 1s to: say, 33 
per cent in*three years. On the chart 
the years 1932 and 1933 show question 
marks; but in a footnote referring to 
these the committee says “we must.” 


Freight Traffic in July 


Freight traffic handled by the Class 
I railroads in the first seven:months of 
1932 amounted to 147,002,378,000 net 
ton-miles, according to reports compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
This was a reduction of 57,617,114,000 
net ton-miles or 28.2 per cent under the 
corresponding period in 1931 and a re- 
duction of 40.7 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. The Eastern district for 
the seven months reports a reduction of 
25.9 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1931; the Southern district a 
reduction of 30.7 per cent, and the West- 
ern 30.4 per cent. 

Total freight traffic in July amounted 
to 19,065,360,000 net ton-miles or a re- 
duction of 37 per cent under that of the 
same month in 1931, and 46.4 per cent 
under July, 1930. The Eastern district, 
for July showed a reduction of 34 per 
cent, the Southern 36.5 per cent, the 
Western 40.9 per cent. 


Santa Fe Has 22 Carrier-Safety 
Equipped Cars 


A statement appeared in the article 
entitled “Air Conditioning of Passenger 
Cars Established in Two Years” which 
was published in the September 17 issue 
of the Railway Age page 390, to the 
effect that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ten dining cars in service 
equipped for air conditioning, the sys- 
tems of which were furnished by the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany. This statement was incorrect. At 
the present time the Santa Fe has 23 
dining cars equipped for air condition- 
ing. One of these cars is provided with 
equipment furnished by the Carrier 
Engineering Corporation. The remain- 
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ing 22 cars are equipped with the steam- 
ejector system of air conditioning, 
known as the Carrier-Safety system, 
equipment for which was furnished by 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company. 


Changes in P. R. R. and N. Y. C. 
Train Schedules 


Beginning September 25 when day- 
light saving time ends, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Broadway Limited—18-hour train 
between New York and Chicago will 
be scheduled to leave New York at 5 
p. m. and Chicago at 3 p. m., each train 
arriving at destination the next morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, Numerous other 
changes are made in through trains, 
some being accelerated. Through sleep- 
ing cars for the west from New Eng- 
land will be run on the Senator over the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
leaving Boston at noon. From New 
York these cars will go on the Manhat- 
tan Limited to Chicago and the Amer- 
ican to St. Louis. The Spirit of St. 
Louis will be made faster, becoming the 
fastest train, by one-half hour, on any 
road, from New York to St. Louis. 

Also effective September 25 the New 
York Central’s Twentieth Century 
Limited will be re-scheduled to leave 
New York at 4 p. m. and eastbound it 
will leave Chicago at 2 p. m., the time 
through, 18 hours, being unchanged. 
This road reports that since April 24, 
when the 18-hour schedule was adopted, 
this train has averaged more than 75 
through passengers each way, daily, not 
including those to and from the Boston 
& Albany. The Commodore Vanderbilt, 
now leaving New York at 4 p. m., will 
henceforth leave at 4:05. Numerous 
other trains are to be changed slightly, 
including the Wolverine, from New 
York to Chicago via the Michigan Cen- 
tral, which will leave at 5:30 p. m. in- 
stead of 5 p. m. Eastbound, the Wolver- 
ine will leave Chicago at 11:30 a. m. ar- 
riving in New York at 9:30 a. m, 


New England Shippers’ Board 


The New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on September 16. Five of 
the commodity committees made reports 
showing anticipated increases in busi- 
ness for the next quarter, compared 
with the fourth quarter of 1931 as fol- 
lows: Chemicals, 5 per cent; coal and 
coke, 5 per cent; cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, 5; furniture, 15; sugar, 15; woolen 
goods, 10; and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures from 5 to 10 per cent. Ten other 
committees reported prospects of a vol- 
ume of business at least equal to that 
of last year, namely: boots and shoes, 
confectionery, cordage, explosives, 
grains, hay, packing house products, 
scrap metals, wire goods and raw wool. 

The general tone of the meeting indi- 
cated extreme optimism, but the sum- 
mary of ali of the 34 commodity reports 
shows expectation of a net decrease of 
4.99 per cent under the fourth quarter of 
1931, This decrease however is smaller 
than any other reported for over a year. 

The meeting heard a report by W. H. 
Day, manager of the transportation de- 
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partment, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, recounting the reasons for loss 
of traffic in various lines of business in 
New England. In dealing with truck 
competition, Mr. Day recited examples 
of the movement of perishables to Bos- 
ton from as far away as North Carolina. 
Wool from the far west, formerly mov- 
ing by rail, is now carried by trucks to 
ports on the Pacific and on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are taken to New England 
by ocean vessels. 


Spread Truth About Railways; B. & O. 
Counsel Tells Insurance Men 


John J. Cornwell, general counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, in an address at 
the recent Philadelphia, Pa., convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, told the members that they could 
aid tremendously in a solution of the 
railroad problem “by putting the picture 
properly before all those with whom you 
come in contact, not alone for the sake 
of the companies you represent or for 
the sake of the railroads, their owners 
and the millions of furloughed employees, 
but for the sake of our common coun- 
‘Ty: 

Mr. Cornwell pointed out how it has 
not in the past been the “popular thing 
to stand up for the railroads, and pub- 
lic officials who have to be elected fre- 
quently are not particularly eager to do 
an unpopular thing.” In the face of 
such a situation, the speaker continued, 
the people must be made to appreciate 
the situation and to indicate their desire 
to see the railroads get a square deal so 
that they can continue to exist and func- 
tion as efficient transportation agencies; 
and then “public officials will make it 
possible for them to do so for public 
officials are responsive to public opinion.” 

Mr. Cornwell also discussed the pub- 
lic’s stake in the railroads; the in- 
adequacy of other agencies to do the 
whole transportation job; the burden of 
railway taxes; the inadequacy of rail- 
way revenues during prosperous times; 
the work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; and the effect on rural 
communities of abandonments of rail- 
way lines from which revenues have been 
diverted by unregulated motor carriers. 


No Formal Action on Re- 
_duction of Wages 


(Continued from page 445) 


provided that the ten per cent deduction from 
pay checks should cease automatically January 
31, 1933. That date is over four months dis- 
tant. Many of the expectations which led to 
the signing of the existing agreement have not 
been fulfilled in the past eight months and 
few persons will assume the foresight to prophesy 
the conditions which may exist at the end of 
the next four months. 

“You know that the railway employees have 
suffered not only a forty per cent loss of em- 
ployment but that a majority of those working 
have had only part time employment with a ten 
per cent deduction from compensation. You 
know that our conditions have grown steadily 
worse since the agreement of January 31, 1932. 
No one would truly represent the employees by 
encouraging any effort to do anything except tc 
improve present conditions. The employees 
certainly have no desire or willingness to co- 
operate in making them worse. This should be 
evident from the statement made public by our 
Association on August 24. 

“To avoid any public. misunderstanding of our 
position we are making public this letter.’ 


At the same time the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association gave to the press 
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a statement emphasizing that it had “not 


held or arranged for any conference with 
railway officials about wages” but that “at 
their request we met with a committee of 
nine railway officials headed by Mr. Thie- 
hoff” and that the suggestion and answer 


were shown in the letter. The managers’ 
committee also issued a brief statement 


that it had received the letter but had 
taken no action thereon and had ad- 
journed subject to the call of the chair- 
man. 

The Labor Executives’ Association on 
Thursday, September 22, presented to 
President Hoover a statement suggest- 
ing that the government impose as a 
condition to any further loans to rail- 
roads that they shall refrain from join- 


ing in any program to reduce wages. 


Lackawanna Fights Federal Tax Ruling 


The new federal revenue law provides 
for a tax of four cents a gallon on lubri- 
cating oil, large quantities of which are 
used by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western—and by all other railroads as 
well—for saturating the waste with 
which journal boxes of freight and pas- 


senger cars are packed to minimize 
wear. It is good business to make this 
oil go as far as it will; hence the Lacka- 
wanna operates a reconditioning plant to 
which used oil and waste are sent. Some 
60,000 gal. are freed of dirt and other 
impurities and recovered annually, the 
reclaimed oil being returned to service 
stations along the line for further use. 

Now the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has projected itself into the picture, say- 
ing that if, in this cleansing process, this 
oil is “heated or passed through a centri- 
fuge” and is then sold or used again, it 
again becomes subject to the tax of four 
cents a gallon—the effect of which will 
be, provided the ruling holds, that the 
Lackawanna will be forced to pay ap- 
proximately $2,400 annually for using re- 
covered oil, on which the tax already has 
been paid—notwithstanding the facts 
that it is necessary to thin the oil by 
heating in order to drain out the im- 
purities and that the Lackawanna 
neither manufactures nor sells the prod- 
uct. 

The tax on oil reconditioned in July 
was paid, under protest, by the Lacka- 
wanna, and a claim for refund will be 
filed. 

This government ruling has significant 
interest to all large users of oil; com- 
menting on it, J. M. Davis, president of 
the Lackawanna, said “It puts a damper 
on thrift in a very direct manner.” 


Controversy Over “Seatrain’” Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is receiving numerous protests asking it 
to suspend rail-ocean-rail tariffs to be 


filed by Seatrain Lines, Inc., covering its 
service, scheduled to begin on October 6, 
between New York and Havana and 
Havana and New Orleans with its three 
steamers, each carrying from 95 to 100 
loaded freight cars. The commission has 
already issued a,sixth section permission 
authorizing the filing of tariffs on ten 
days’ notice, after the rejection of the 
company’s application for membership in 
the Seaboard Freight Bureau had made 
it necessary for the company to issue its 
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m Did you ever stop to think that all of your engines over ten years old 
are obsolete? m Until about 10 years ago, increases in locomotive horse- 
power were obtained by the time-honored method of increasing bulk and 
weight. Now itis done by intensifying power output and getting more power 
per pound of weight. m By combining modern power-producing elements 
into a harmonious design, locomotive horse-power has been stepped-up 
so that it is now possible to secure over 1,000 H. P. output per driving 
axle. m@ Stepping up the power output of the locomotive in turn steps up 
the output of the whole transportation plant—resulting in increased ne? 


revenue. 
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own tariffs. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rockford (Ill.) Manufac- 
turers’ & Shippers’ Associations and other 
organizations have asked that the rates 
be suspended on the ground that, with 
the new type of service, they will give an 
advantage to the Atlantic seaboard cities, 
while the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts has filed a statement opposing 
suspension. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
of Texas has asked suspension on the 
ground that the tariffs would have a dis- 
ruptive effect on the southwestern rate 
adjustment. The St. Louis organization 
made the point that shippers via the Sea- 
train would be given the advantage of 
rates heretofore made to reflect the dis- 
advantage of break-bulk routes. 

The commission ordinarily does not 
suspend tariffs under conditions which 
would leave a service without rates but 
in this case an additional complication has 
arisen. The Missouri Pacific and the 
Texas .& Pacific, which have 1,674 and 
1,673 shares of stock respectively, in Sea- 
train Lines, have applied to the commis- 
sion for an investigation and an order 
certifying that the operation will not be 
in violation of the Panama canal act and 
that the stock interest will not exclude, 
prevent, nor reduce competition on any 
route involved. 


Asks Protection of Quail 
on Railroad Premises 


Estimating that sufficient quail make 
their nests on railroad rights-of-way in 
‘this country to produce 975,000 young 
quail yearly, if protected, the game pro- 
tective organization known as More 
Game Birds in America, Inc., has issued 
an appeal to the railroads asking their 
co-operation in protecting these nests. It 
is pointed out that these birds, which are 
found from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Atlantic Coast and from Minnesota to 
Florida, seek railroad rights-of-way be- 
cause ordinarily they offer more pro- 
tection than can be found on cultivated 
land, 

For the purpose of protecting quail 
nests the railroads are asked to instruct 
section foremen in rural districts to 
watch for the nests from April to Sep- 
tember, and, in clearing the right-of-way, 
to leave a circle of vegetation about eight 
feet in diameter undisturbed around 
each nest. If the land is to be burned, 
it is suggested that this should be done 
prior to March 1 or in the fall after the 
vegetation has been deadened by frost. 
If it is impracticable to protect nests, 
the eggs may be collected and given to 
a farmer to complete the incubation un- 
der a bantam or in an incubator. Sug- 
gestions are also offered for the estab- 
lishment of feeding stations along the 
railroad in areas subject to heavy snows 
and severe winter weather. 

Investigation shows that a number of 
railroads already have measures in ef- 
fect for the protection of quail nests, 
either in co-operation with More Game 
Birds in America, Inc., or other private 
or government organizations. Among 
other roads the Baltimore & Ohio co- 
operates with the forestry department of 
the states through which it passes by 
clearing the rights-of-way during the 
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winter months and in the spring before 
the nesting season for quail begins. 
Likewise the division superintendents of 
the Lehigh Valley have issued instruc- 
tions to their maintenance forces to the 
effect that a small area of cover should 
be left around each quail nest that is dis- 
covered, except in locations where such 
cover would create a fire hazard. 


New York Central Opens Unusual 
Building on West Side 


The first building in New York with 
railroad tracks running directly through 
it was opened by the New York Central 
on September 19. Located at 450 West 
Fourteenth street, in the heart of the 
packing district, the new structure is 
tunneled at the second floor by four 
tracks, and is the first air rights building 
completed in connection with the rail- 
road’s West Side improvement. It is 
occupied by the Gansevoort Market stor- 
age and sales plant and the New York 
offices of the'Cudahy Packing Company. 
Eight refrigerator cars can be spotted 
within the building at one time, delivery 
to the other floors and cold-storage rooms 
being made by electric elevators. The 
building fronts 100 ft. on Fourteenth 
street and is 103 ft. deep. It is 72 ft. above 
street level, with caisson-type founda- 
tions going down to bedrock, 80 ft. be- 
low. 


C. N. R. Revises Transcontinental 
Service 


With the inauguration of fall and win- 
ter schedules the Continental Limited 
of the Canadian National will operate 
as a through train in both directions be- 
tween Montreal, Winnipeg and the Pa- 
cific coast, the stopover of several hours 
at Winnipeg being cancelled. The train 
will leave Montreal at 7.05 p. m., daily, 
covering the distance between Montreal 
and Winnipeg in 38 hr., 40 min., and 
Montreal and Vancouver in 89 hr., 25 
min. This schedule will permit of 
morning arrivals in Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. The connecting train from 
Toronto will leave that city at 10.25 p. 
m. This new service is effective from 
Montreal and Toronto on September 30 
and from Vancouver on October 1. 

Eastbound, the Continental Limited 
will leave Vancouver at 3 p. m., arrive 
at Winnipeg 49 hr. later and reach 
Montreal in 89 hr. 40 min., and Toronto 
in 85 hr., 20 min. 

The foregoing changes have been de- 
cided upon in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made last July that the 
whole subject of transcontinental service 
would be reviewed later in the year in 
the light of prevailing conditions and re- 
quirements. 


No Benefit for N. E. in 


St. Lawrence Plan 
(Continued from page 445) 


age. This route would cover 4,400 miles 
of restricted navigation, subject to fog at 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence and 
subject also to increased insurance rates. 
If the St. Lawrence should be deepened 
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so as to give vessels now engaged in 
foreign commerce access to the head of 
the Lakes, it would still be necessary to 
deepen the Lake channels and the Lake 
ports so as to give such vessels access 
to those ports. 

“It has been repeatedly stated that the 
building of the St. Lawrence would re- 
duce the cost of transporting grain 10 
cents a bushel. As I write this, the pre- 
vailing rate on grain from Duluth to 
Montreal is 4 cents per bushel; to Buf- 
falo 3 cents per bushel. The export 
rate from Buffalo to Boston is 10 cents 
per hundred pounds or 6 cents per 
bushel. It would take a better mathe- 
matician than myself to figure how 10 
cents a bushel can be saved when the 
rail and lake rate from Duluth and Fort 
William to the Port of Boston is only 
9 cents per bushel. It is inconceivable 
that an ocean-going steamship could op- 
erate from Montreal to Duluth and re- 
turn at a profit for a cargo which it 
could obtain at Montreal for 4 cents a 
bushel. 

“A great deal has been said about the 
benefits that the farmer will obtain from 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway and he has been led to believe 
that he will obtain 10 cents per bushel 
more for his grain, but what I have said 
makes it clear that he will not. The 
farmer gets no more for his grain for ex- 
port than he does for domestic consump- 
tion. If anybody will benefit from the 
cheap transportation—and this I deny— 
it will be the exporter and not the 
farmer. 

“As to New England benefiting by 
cheap transportation, it seems to me the 
height of absurdity to imagine that the 
products of the West could be brought 
over this roundabout water route for 
seven months in the year only and then 
pay local rates from Boston into the in- 
terior of New England at a saving under 
present rail and lake rates. Further- 
more, would the merchants of Boston or 
their customers in the West be willing 
to have their shipments delayed the 
length of time necessary for the opera- 
tion of this indirect route? 

“Another thing that New England 
should consider is the effect on its rail- 
roads. A very large part of the earn- 
ings of New England railroads are de- 
rived from the transportation of coal. 
If this St. Lawrence project is to bene- 
fit the manufacturers and furnish them 
electricity cheaper than coal, will it help 
the New England railroads? If the rail- 
roads are deprived of coal and New 
England manufacturers are able to 
cheapen their products through the use 
of electricity, will not they have to pay 
the price in an advance in freight rates 
to make up for the loss in freight earn- 
ings on coal? 

“With the cheap rates that we have 
from the head of the Lakes to New 
York we find that Montreal is depriving 
us of a large amount of business that 
we once enjoyed. If what the advo- 
cates of the St. Lawrence project claim 
to be true is true, I think that the answer 
to your question—‘Will it result in rel- 
egating New England to the status of a 
deserted village on an abandoned high- 
way used only as a detour route?’—is 
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AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 
Simplified Arch Brick Practice 
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HERE was once a time when every new design of locomotive 
meant added Arch brick shapes and variations in Arch tube 
spacing. 


Out of this chaos American Arch Company brought order. 


American Arch Company has consistently kept patterns to a 
minimum. Shapes have been carefully standardized. 


What is the practical result? 


One railroad was using 146 distinct patterns and sizes of Arch 
Brick on its lines. Now, thanks to the standardized Arch Brick of 
the American Arch Company, all it needs are 25 patterns to care for 
all the locomotives on the road. 


Consider the resulting economy in inventory, in space, breakage 
and in time of handling. 


Most Storekeepers are deeply appreciative of the constructive 
help constantly given them by American Arch Company. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists , > : 
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‘Yes’ 


quential.” 


Mr. Chandler, 


the executive committee 
England Traffic League, 


so far as export and import traf- 
fic is concerned; and its effect on the 
port of New York will not be inconse- 


who is a member of 
of the New 
had _ received 
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notice of a meeting of that organization 
to be held in Boston on September 20, at 
which the subject of the St. Lawrence 
was to be discussed. Unable to be pres- 
ent because, as a representative of the 
Merchants’ Association, he was to at- 
tend a meeting of the New York State 
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Waterways Association in Buffalo on 
the same date, at which he was to sup- 
port the position of his association, Mr. 
Chandler forwarded to the New Eng- 
land group the letter quoted above as an 
expression of opinion concerning the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


. 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 167 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal companies 





FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1932 AND 1931 





United d States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
_ pray Xx any ~~ ath 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Item 
Average number of miles 
acount Heeels hive eee 242,308.57 242,423.06 60,170.85 60,277.21 46,162.81 46,170.56 135,974.91 135,975.29 
evenues: 
DY iceusenseeden - 4 $179,910,097 $290,221,670 $74,006,691 $115,227,787 $32,726,490 $52,095,513 $73,176,916 $122,898,370 
DY cacteeterseee 32,713,261 50,267,978 19,486,209 28,906,238 3,230,566 5,041,444 9,996,486 16,320,296 
itderedhavdnekes cons 7,868,844 8,584,558 3,105,268 3,333,120 1,320,647 1,433,443 3,442,929 3,817,995 
OE eer 2,845,118 5,997,792 1,390,161 2,826,541 326,751 625,898 1,128,206 2,545,353 
All other transportation. b 8,479,554 12) 608,590 5,030,819 7,329,091 511,067 847,001 2,937,668 4,432,498 
Incidental ..... eetccten 5,486,500 8,660,324 3,037,650 4,476,325 686,356 1,064,317 1,762,494 3,119,682 
ie facility—Cr........ 769,328 1,030,936 246,865 312,214 164,884 177,394 357,579 541,328 
oint facility—Dr. ...... 259,648 67,274 66,466 79,343 20,697 22,101 172,485 265,830 
Railway operating reve- 
SS Sere 237,813,054 377,004,574 106,237,197 162,331,973 38,946,064 61,262,909 92,629,793 153,409,692 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
Structures ......... (ee 29,764,233 50,075,397 11,396,124 21,187,796 5,060,986 8,711,906 13,307,123 20,175,695 
Maintenance of equip- 
ment ..... donebhesdes 48,317,399 69,102,387 21,329,213 31,533,305 8,762,637 12,174,121 18,225,549 25,394,961 
Traffic ... sec eeeeeesece 8,034,827 10,081, 522 3,092,235 4,011,257 1,457,855 1,809,483 3,484,737 4,260,782 
Transportation ..... pees 91,162,877 132,487,550 42,200,661 61,732,103 14,306,846 21,192,387 34,655,370 49,563,060 
Miscellaneous operations. 2,285,121 3,667,317 1,086,639 1,753,607 219,128 337,028 979,354 1,576,682 
General .....cccecccece 12,609,974 15,397,530 5,503,964 6,736,982 2,103,234 2,674,313 5,002,776 5,986,235 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr.  ...cccccce 422,902 739,194 171,185 107,049 35,166 117,197 216,551 514,948 
Railway operating 
EXPENSES ..+-eeee 191,751,529 280,072,509 84,437,651 126,848,001 31,875,520 46,782,041 75,438,358 106,442,467 
Net revenue from railway 
operations ......-. 46,061,525 96,932,065 21,799,546 35,483,972 7,070,544 14,480,868 17,191,435 46,967,225 
Railway tax accruals...... 24,424,635 28,366,181 10,702,345 11,499,723 4,144,525 4,745,548 9,577,765 12,120,910 
Uncollectibie ry. revenues. 73,414 87,242 34,479 43,841 14,224 12,193 24,711 1,208 
Railway operating in- 
COME .neeeeeeeeees 21,563,476 68,478,642 11,062,722 23,940,408 2,911,795 9,723,127 7,588,959 34,815,107 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
BROS cccccccsesccscoces 7,337,404 8,870,995 3,578,729 4,302,840 165,545 90,959 3,593,130 4,477,196 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
Di aeteanecevadn oet-~e 2,629,220 2,647,470 1,365,055 1,398,493 326,225 277,222 937,940 971,755 
Net railway operating 
SENS kvccececese 11,596,852 56,960,177 6,118,938 18,239,075 2,420,025 9,354,946 3,057,889 29,366,156 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent)......... 80.63 74.29 79.48 78.14, 81.85 76.36 81.44 69.38 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY,71932 AND 1931 
Average number of miles 
Ce ee 242,139.82 242,319.63 60,164.01 60,271.03 46,177.09 46,124.27 135,798.72 135,924.33 
Revenues: 
DEE. now vu: 0:eSmice bn'ee « $1,406,960,288 $1,964,203,611 $614,849,451 $834,413,898 $270,726,986 $376,710,155 $521,383,851 $753,079,558 
PY cescsvreseews 233,987, 870 342,402,452 138,553,795 193,892,143 27,563,957 43,897,007 67,870,118 104,613,302 
Sl tie nepeeeete ew kee 56,802,669 61,059,207 22,404,238 23,503,443 9,661,961 10,339,678 24,736,470 27,216,086 
BOE .c.cdcccccesesece 32,529,551 52,026,811 14,573,351 22,193,011 5,921,141 8,818,005 12,035,059 21,015,795 
All other transportation. € 65,461,722 85,727,953 38,673,988 49,811,521 4,553,316 6,480,965 22,234,418 29,435,467 
EL. acigicwene de-ose 39,841,495 54,309,011 22,744,360 28,966,365 5.135,714 7,799,831 11,961,421 17,542,815 
oint facility—Cr. ...... 5,456,913 6,834,520 1,829,636 2,187,294 1,022,490 1,231,995 2,604,787 3,415,231 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 1,785,954 1,995,882 488,122 537,250 133,354 176,777 1,164,478 1,281,855 
Railway operating reve- 
BEB cccccccccceves 9,254,554 2,564,567,683 853,140,697 1,154,430,425 324,452,211 455,100,859 661,661,646 955,036,399 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way and 
GOUUMGCITER cccccccecee 220,354,546 337,895,024 89,912,437 141,732,468 42,723,427 63,769,835 87,718,682 132,392,721 
Maintenance of equip 
St kronene 6aeee ee © 376,627,532 510,724,313 172,143,453 236,962,781 68,348,749 91,906,634 136,135,330 181,854,898 
EE wtbidecsebaeves 59,371,532 70,750,628 22,975,782 27,346,683 10,958,549 13,096,753 25,437,201 30,307,192 
Transportation ......... 705,904,423 946,395,716 334,080,569 446,483,768 113,965,126 156,348,970 257,858,728 343,562,978 
Miscellaneous operations. 17,481,052 25,508,290 8,741,851 12,403,905 2,047,902 3,085,131 6,691,299 10,019,254 
kh cuavea tae ee e's 95,193,013 109,709,474 41,845,491 47,761,398 16,193,396 19.081,611 37,154,126 42,866,465 
Transportation for invest- . 
SA 2,572,398 4,180,804 913,549 721,629 182,037 507,957 1,476,812 2,951,218 
Railway operating 
expenses ........ 1,472,359,700 1,996,802,641 668,786,034 911,969,374 254,055,112 346,780,977 549,518,554 738,052,290 
Net revenue from railway 
I oes bn cal a 366,894,854 567,765,042 184,354,663 242,461,051 70,397,099 108,319,882 112,143,092 216,984,109 
Railway tax accruals...... 173,626,718 191,766,919 72,109,358 76,536,819 32,058,105 36,974,747 69,459,255 78,255,353 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 548,040 466,127 212,370 173,814 81,355 101,024 254,315 191,289 
Railway operating in- 
ee ee ee 192,720,096 375,531,996 112,032,935 165,750,418 38,257 .639 71,244,111 42,429,522 138,537,467 
~~ rents—Dr. bal- a : i ; : 
eT TTT eT TT Te 50,593,473 59,871,952 25,199,717 29,167,461 3,468,921 4,620,206 21,924,835 26,084,285 
Joint ‘acility rent—Dr. bal- 5 me ‘ : P ’ 
EE iene wes doa due ese. 18,201,396 18,195,310 9,774,423 10,004,735 2,037,886 1,909,825 6,389,087 6,280,750 
Net railway operating io 4 : 
PEE Te: 123,925,227 297,464,734 77,058,795 126,578,222 32,750,832 64,714,080 14,115,600 106,172,432 
Ratio of expenses to reve- f = ” J p 
nues (per cent)......... 80.05 77.86 78.39 79.00 78.30 76.20 83.05 77.28 
@Includes $4,832.375 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 6 Includes $76,151 increase from “Ex Parte 103.’’ c Includes $36,235,389 increase from 
“Ex Parte 103.” 4d Deficit or other reverse items. ¢ Includes $632,074 increase from “Ex Parte 193.” 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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GROWTH IN LOCOMOTIVE CAPACITY OBTAINABLE 
YEARS 1920 AND 1929 
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AKE this specific case for example. The above graph represents 
the actual performance of a 1920 and a 1929 locomotive on the 
same railroad and in the same heavy duty freight service. 


The 1920 locomotive had a weight on drivers of 245,000 pounds. 
In its curve of performance, shown dotted, this engine developed a 
drawbar pull at starting of 52,000 lb. At 28 miles per hour, its 
best point of performance, it developed a drawbar pull of 25,000 Ib. 
with an output of 1900 horsepower. 


Now, let us look at the 1929 locomotive, whose curve is shown solid. 
With only about one per cent increase in weight on drivers, it devel- 
ops at starting a drawbar pull of 60,000 Ib. But at 28 miles per 
hour, the best point for the 1920 locomotive, it develops a drawbar 
pull of 41,000 Ib. or an increase of 64%. And its power output is 
still going up. At 40 m.p.h., it delivers an output of 3300 horsepower, 
an increase of 74% over the 1920 locomotive output at 28 m.p.h. 
And again, at 48 m.p.h., it still has a greater drawbar pull than the 
1920 engine had at its best point which was 28 m.p.h. 


And locomotive designing has advanced materially since 1929. 


What is the practical application of all this? It means something 
upon which, in all probability, will depend the very existence of our 
railroads—freight schedules in heavy service making for faster time 
without reducing tonnage. 


Modernize—it is one sure means of securing larger profits from 
a smaller volume of business—it also is a sure means of giving better 
service to the shipper which in turn will help to hold your own busi- 
ness and possibly get some of the lost business back. 


Modernize—for no matter what the volume of business, cost re- 
duction is always a sound investment. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN is asking 
for prices on 25 underframes for caboose 
cars. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A loan of $2,000,000 
to this company for the purpose of fi- 
nancing the construction of 925 all-steel 
box cars at an estimated cost of $1,254,- 
624, and 360 automobile box cars of 
various types at an estimated cost of 
$745,372, has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This is the first of the so-called “make- 
work” loans to be approved under the 
plan recently worked out between govern- 
ment and railway officials under which 
loans may be made to railways for the 
repair or acquisition of equipment with 
a view to increasing employment and 
stimulating business at not to exceed 5 
per cent interest, whereas the corpora- 
tion has been charging 6 per cent on 
railway loans generally. According to 
the corporation’s announcement employ- 
ment will be stimulated in shops and 
plants turning out trucks, axles, brakes, 
roofs, wheels, and other parts as well as 
in the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania, 
-where 500 men will be employed for five 
months. It was estimated that “four 
times the number of man-hours of em- 
ployment will be created because of this 
work in outside shops as in the Penn- 
sylvania’s shops,” and that approximately 
30,000 tons of steel will be used. In 
applying for the loan the railway com- 
pany stated that the construction of the 
cars could not be undertaken without a 
loan from the corporation and that the 
purpose of building the cars at this time 
was to give employment to men who 
otherwise would not be employed this 
Fall and. Winter. See item under 
Financial. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Nationat Rattways or Mexico 
are inquiring for 15 express cars 60 ft. 
long, 10 second class coaches 70 ft. long 
and 4 first class coaches 70 ft. long. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 525 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Harvey, La, from the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Company. 


Tue Sr. Louts-SAN FRANCISCO is in- 
quiring for 900 tons of structural steel 
for two bridges across the River des 
Peres at St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 250 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Wiscona, Wis., from the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corporation. and 275 tons 
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for a subway at Kenosha from the 
American Bridge Company. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
A contract has been given to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company for 420 tons of steel 
to be used in grade crossing elimination 
work at Modena, N. Y. The Lathrop & 
Shea Company, New Haven, Conn., is the 
general contractor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Haven Shops to Employ 
400 Additional Men 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford will soon apply to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for a “work” 
loan of $700,000 to be used in repairing 
locomotives and freight cars for future 
requirements. This will result in giving 
employment to 400 additional men at the 
Readville shops for a period of approxi- 
mately six months. President J. J. Pelley 
said that the company is applying for this 
loan for the sole purpose of providing 
increased employment in New England. 
The material requirements necessary in 
carrying out this program of repair work, 
it is pointed out, will also aid employment 
conditions in allied industries. 


Supply Trade 





R. J. Schlacks, of the New York office 
of the Standard Stoker Company, Inc., 
will be transferred to the Chicago office, 
332 South Michigan avenue, effective 
October 1. 


Charles G. Melvin, railroad represen- 
tative of the White Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of 
its railroad division with headquarters 
at New York. 


Williath S. Culver, district engineer of 
the east central district of the General 
Electric Company, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, will retire from active 
duty at the end of September, after a 
service of 47 years with the company 
and its predecessors. C, W. Fick, as- 
sistant district engineer, becomes dis- 
trict engineer to succeed Mr. Culver, ef- 
fective September 30. 


John A. Coakley has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the American 
Bridge Company, American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Carnegie Steel Company, H. 
C. Frick Coke Company, Illinois Steel 
Company, Lorain Steel Company, and 
National Tube Company, all subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
effective October 1. Mr. Coakley’s head- 
quarters will be at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plans are under way for a merger of 
the stockholders’ interests of the White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with 
the Studebaker Corporation, South 
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Bend, Ind., according to a recent joint 
Statement issued by A. R. Erskine, 
president of the Jatter, and R. W. Wood- 
ruff, chairman of the board of directors 
of the former. Following the merger 
the identity of the White organization 
as an operating unit will be maintained 
as will be Studebaker, Pierce-Arrow and 
Rockne units. 


S K F Industries, Inc., of New York, 
supervising the Skayef Ball Bearing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Company, Atlas 
Ball Company, and S K F Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa., has con- 
solidated the manufacturing activities of 
the Skayef Ball Bearing Company of 
Hartford, with the Hess-Bright Manu- 
facturing Company, at Philadelphia. The 
complete line of products previously 
manufactured at Hartford will be con- 
tinued at Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY 


Richard D. Purcell, treasurer and 
director of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
died suddenly on September 20 in the of- 
fices of the company at New York: He 
had been in the service of the company 
for 45 years and was 59 years of age at 
the time of his death. 


James L. Bernard, chief mechanical 
engineer of the American Bridge Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home 
in Beaver on August 20, after a brief 
illness. Mr. Bernard was born in 1870 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1892. 
He entered the service of the American 
Bridge Company at the time of its forma- 
tion in 1900 as assistant mechanical en- 
gineer and in 1904 was appointed 
mechanical engineer. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


No ScAte, No SLupce, No Mup.—A 36- 
page booklet of the foregoing title has 
been issued by the Permutit Company, 
New York, which describes in detail the 
application of Zeolite water softeners to 
the treatment of boiler feed water. The 
booklet, which is a complete treatise of 
the subject in question, is well illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, and con- 
tains a considerable amount of tabular 
data including conversion tables, factors, 
reactions, etc. 





THE New York, NEw Haven & Hart- 
FORD, beginning with the new time table, 
September 25, will operate through 
sleeping cars between Boston, Mass., 
and Chicago and Boston and St. Louis, 
over the Pennsylvania. These cars will 
leave Boston on the “Senator” at noon; 
arrive at St. Louis by the “American” 
at 4:35 p. m. on the second day and at 
Chicago by the “Manhattan Limited” at 
2:15 p. m. The eastbound movement 
will also be by the “American” and the 
‘Manhattan Limited,” arrival in Boston 
being scheduled at 3:25 p. m. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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CORROSION 


REMOVES TOO MANY TUBES 





Water treatment, while preventing scale, only aggravates pitting and corrosion. «It is 
high time then for the mechanical officer to have help in fighting the maintenance 


battle. «On many roads, Toncan Iron boiler tubes are giving “first aid” in trouble- 


some corrosion conditions. Reports show they far outlast ordinary iron and steel. But 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pir stes, Cul- 

- 7 . . = verts, Rivets, Staybolts, Tend stes and 
this is to be expected, since Toncan Iron has its corrosion resis- firebox Sheets * Sheets and Strip for special 
railroad purposes ® Agathon Alloy Steels for 

et a e Agathon Engine Bolt 

Steel ¢ Agathon Iror for pins and bushings 

tance fortified by the addition of copper and molybdenum. «A further 3A9inor Seybol! rons Climax Stee 
Ma erial,Mane Guard Rail Assemblies e En- 

pte et tet fordin gcareq “the 

for refrigeration cars and f firebox sheets @ 

advantage of Toncan Iron tubes is their easy application. More- AssthonNicte! Forging Siee!(20-27 Carbon! 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Bi rdsbo 0, Pe 

factured and is pr 
license, Toncan Cops 


over cold working leaves their resistance to corrosion unaffected. cSiinc ic iscomoics. 


REPUBLIC STEEL <TONCAN> 
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Construction 





AvericHt & Bruceton.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commer¢e 
Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of a line of 5 miles in 
Preston county, W. Va. The application 
was filed by J. C. Gibson, president, and 
F. E. Parrack, of Kingwood, W. Va.,, 
attorney. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This 
road expects to ask for bids in the 
near future for the construction of the 
substructure of a highway subway carry- 
ing two tracks at Wiscona; Wis. This 
project has a total estimated cost of 
about $60,000. 


Denver & Rio GraNDE WESTERN.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
modified the certificate which it issued to 
the Denver & Salt Lake Western, author- 
izing the construction of the Dotsero cut- 
off line in Colorado, to provide that con- 
struction shall be begun by November 15 
and shall be completed within two years. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
on September 17 announced its authori- 
zation of the loan of $3,850,000 for the 
purpose, stating that it would provide 
employment for 1,000 to 1,500 men for 
a period of from 18 months to two years, 
and that approximately $2,500,000 of the 
amount will go into payrolls on the site. 


Ertt.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved as not exces- 
sive a low bid submitted by the Newhall 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the elimi- 
nation of the Sawyer crossing of the 
Erie in Owego, N. Y. An American 
Bridge Company bid for furnishing and 
delivering structural steel required in con- 
nection with the elimination has also been 
approved by the commission. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This road has awarded to Lathrop & 
Shea, New Haven, Conn., a_ contract 
amounting to approximately $60,000 for 
the elimination of its Modena Turnpike 
crossing in Plattekill, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded to the J. & F. Harig Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a contract for the con- 
struction of a new passenger station, in- 
cluding necessary driveways, platforms, 
sewers, etc., at Norwood, Ohio, at a total 
estimated cost of $42,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has ordered 
the construction of an additional under- 
pass to carry Craig Colony road, Grove- 
land, N. Y., under this company’s tracks. 
The work, part of which will be paid for 
by the New York State Department of 
Public Works, is to be undertaken to re- 
lieve an existing undercrossing at the 
same point of some of the traffic which 
it now carries. The commission has also 
ordered rehearings in proceedings for 
elimination of Pennsylvania grade cross- 
ings at Main and Ayer streets, Montour 
Falls, N. Y., and at Caton avenue, South- 
port, N. Y. 
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Financial 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—R. F. C. 
Work Loan.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a “work loan” of $500,000 for 
three years to be used in repairing loco- 
motives and freight and passenger cars 
and marine equipment. 


CHESAPEAKE BEACH.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $900,000 to complete the extension of 
its service by ferry across Chesapeake 
Bay, for which a certificate has been is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Cuicaco & EAsTerN. ItittNo1s.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied for an 
additional loan of $100,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for the 
purchase and relaying of 1,130 tons of 
rail. 


GREENVILLE & NorTHERN.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—This company has applied for a loan 
of $40,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to pay taxes, pur- 
chase materials and supplies, and meet 
future operating deficits, offering as se- 
curity a first- mortgage on its 23-mile 
railroad and other property. 


Intinois CENTRAL.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$779,000 of refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, to reimburse its treasury, and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley has applied 
for similar authority for $1,605,000 of 5 
per cent improvement mortgage bonds. 


Knox RatLroap.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its 8-mile 
railroad between Union, Me., and Warren. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & SAuLt STE. 
Marit.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to pledge as collateral security 
for loans from the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration its equity in $6,250,000 of its 
first refunding mortgage bonds now 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—R.F.C. Work Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved on September 17 and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation an- 
nounced its authorization on September 
19 of the $2,000,000 “work loan” applied 
for by this company on August 31 and in 
an amended application on September 13 
for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction of 1,285 cars. According to the 
commission’s report the loan is to be re- 
paid within the statutory period of three 
years and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as may be mutually agreed upon 
between the applicant and the Finance 
Corporation, and work on the cars is to 
be performed at the company’s shops 
“provided suitable arrangements can be 
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made with the Finance Corporation.” 
The commission had previously approved 
a loan of $27,500,000 to the Pennsylvania, 
which had originally applied for $55,- 
000,000, for the purpose of financing its 
electrification and other improvement 
work, and according to the report, sums 
amounting to $22,500,000 have been ad- 
vanced to the company to date on this 
loan. The company had reported ex- 
penditures in the amount of $21,779,853 
during the first seven months of 1932, 
with a period of nearly 30 days remain- 
ing for reporting additional expenditures 
under the advances received. The com- 
pany had offered to pledge as security 
for the further loan the collateral re- 
quired by the commission to be pledged 
as security for the prior loan, to which 
the company had assigned a value of $39,- 
542,195. The commission approved this 
offer but attached a condition that thc 
company should agree with the corpora- 
tion to pledge as additional security for 
its loans such other securities as the cor- 
poration and the commission may from 
time to time require. It also provided 
that no advance should be made upon 
the loan in reimbursement of expendi- 
tures for work performed, or for mate- 
rials purchased prior to the date of ap- 
proval of the new loan, but that the loan 
is to be advanced in instalments in re- 
imbursement of cash expenditures here- 
after made in the construction of the 
equipment. 


Prescott & NortH-WeEstTERN.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $75,000 for the purpose of paying 
some bonds held by the Missouri Pacific. 


St. Louis-SAn Francisco. — Receiver 
Requested—Nine more bondholders of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, holding $88,- 
000 of the road’s securities, have requested 
a receiver for the line and an injunction 
to restrain proposed financial readjust- 


‘ment of the road. The action follows 


that of Dora and Charles Gans, holders 
of $3,500 of prior lien bonds of the rail- 
road, who, on August 25, filed a suit in 
the federal court at St. Louis, Mo., seek- 
ing the appointment of a receiver. A 
hearing on a motion to dismiss the lat- 
ter receivership suit was held before 
United States District Judge Faries in 
St. Louis on September 9. 


Union Paciric.—Approval of Unifica- 
tion Plan Recommended. — Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
approve and authorize this company’s 
plan for the acquisition of control by 
lease of the railroads and properties of 
the Oregon Short Line, the Oregon- 
Washington, the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake and the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
but on condition that the company agree 
to abide by such findings as the com- 
mission may make as to the acquisition 
at commercial value or the operation of 
the line of the Laramie, North Park & 
Western, a connecting line of 111 miles. 


VIRGINIAN.—Omits Dividend.—The di- 
rectors of this company have omitted the 
quarterly dividend due on its common 
stock. Heretofore the stock had been on 
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==" HUNT’ SPILLER 


‘THE intensive use of modern power has 

proven highly successful and the policy 
should be protected with the use of depend- 
able wearing materials. 


Especially in the valves and cylinders—where 
the slightest blow or leak reflects upon the 
performance of your locomotives. 


To insure maximum cylinder efficiency you 
need the wear-resisting qualities of HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON Bush- 


ings, Bull Rings and Packing Rings. 
Operating records of locomotives equipped 


with HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace GUN 
IRON show fewer failures, less frequent termi- 
nal delays, faster freight train speeds. The 
savings in fuel and maintenance will help you 
to increase net earnings. 


Hunt- SPILLER MEG, CORPORA TION 


J.G.Plact. Pres. & Gen. M. W. Ellet Vice-President, 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: _— Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q 
rt Agent for ‘Latin America: 
International Rwy. Be Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In 1929 and 1930 


a $6 per annum basis. 
the rate was $8. 


WasasH.—Abandonment.—The receiv- 
ers have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line from Attica, Ind., to Cov- 
ington, 14.82 miles. 


Tentative Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes, as of the 
respective valuation dates, as follows: 


OE ee meee Pe $445,000 1927 
Outer Harbor Terminal ....... 101,000 1927 
Arcadia & Betsey River ....... 235,000 1927 
Peoria, Hanna City & Western.. 225,000 1927 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable October 10 to holders of record Septem- 
30. 
“Mahoning Coal Railroad —Common, $6.25, 
quarterly, payable November 1 to holders | of 
ord October 14. ; 
re Meadville, Conneaut Lake & Linesville.—$1.00. 
semi-annually, payable October 1 to holders of 
cord September 15. "* ; 
"“"Hiiensepedla, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—4 
Per Cent Leased Line, 2 per cent, semi-annually, 
payable October 1 to holders of record September 
9 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie—Common, 
14%4 per cent, semi-annually, payable October 1 
to holders of record September 15. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able September 30 to holders of record September 
14 


Southern Railway.—Mobile & Ohio Stock 
Trust Certificates.—$2.00, semi-annually, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

Mirginian—Common dividend omitted. 

1 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds ; 
ast ast 


Sept. 20 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 27.40 27.55 47.41 
Average price of 20 repre- . 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.13 65.19 81.29 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


T. Frank Joyce, for seven years as- 
sistant vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, in charge of public relations and 
industrial development, who resigned 
from railway service on January 29, 
1932, has been appointed general man- 
ager and vice-president of the Eastern 
Advertising Company, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass. The company of 
which Mr. Joyce now becomes executive 
head leases and operates all advertising 
in cars and stations of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway and other street railway 
systems in New England. 


W. H. Bunney, vice-president and 


general manager of the Montana, 
Wyoming & Southern, with head- 
quarters at Belfry, Mont., has been 


elected president, with headquarters at 
the same point and also with an office 
in New York, to succeed Morris A. 
Zook, deceased. Mr. Bunney entered 
railway service in 1898, in the engine- 
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house of the Northern Pacific at 
Tacoma, Wash., and served in various 
capacities with that company for the 
next 20 years. At the end of that time, 
he went with the Montana, Wyoming & 
Southern as_ superintendent, . subse- 
quently being advanced to general man- 
ager and then to vice-president an 
general manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. B. Smith has been appointed land 
commissioner of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
to succeed D. L. Phillips, who has re- 
tired after more than 46 years of service 
with that company. 


Henry W. Bikle, general attorney of 
the Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
general counsel to succeed C. B. Heiser- 
man, vice-president and general counsel, 
who will retire’ on October 1. Mr. 
Heiserman was born on September 18, 
1862, at Urbana, Ohio, and received his 
higher education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1884. He was admitted to the 





C. B. Heiserman 


Ohio bar in December, 1887. From 1889 
to 1894 he was prosecuting attorney of 
Champaign County, Ohio, and in 1894 
he was appointed judge of the Common 
Pleas court for the second judicial dis- 
trict of Ohio. Mr. Heiserman entered 
railroad service in 1905, as solicitor for 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis (now P. R. R.), at Urbana. 
In 1910 he became general solicitor of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, and from 1914 to 1921 he was 
general counsel of the same lines, In 
the latter year he was appointed to a 
similar position for the Pennsylvania 
system, and since 1923 he has served as 
vice-president and general counsel. Mr. 
Heiserman is also vice-president and 
general counsel of the Long Island and 
the Baltimore & Eastern. 

Mr, Bikle, who will serve as general 
counsel after October 1, was born at 
Gettysburg, Pa., in 1877, and received 
his education there, being graduated 


from Gettysburg College in 1897, He 
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later entered the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which 
he was graduated in 1901. Mr. Bikle 
was admitted to the Philadelphia bar 
during the same year, and subsequently 
engaged in general practice in Philadel- 





Henry W. Bikle 


phia. From 1901 to 1929, Mr. Bikle was 
a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School. He 
became an officer of the legal depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania in 1907, and 
has been general attorney since Decem- 
ber 1, 1922. 


OPERATING 


U. V. Mace has been appointed assist- 
aut superintendent of the Rutland, with 
headquarters at Rutland, Vt., and J. F. 
Carrigan has been appointed assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at 
Malone, N. Y. 


Effective October 1, the Southern 
Pacific, Pacific Lines, will no longer be 
divided into the three units known 
as the Northern, Southern and 
Eastern districts. L. U. Morris, assist- 
ant general manager of the Northern 
district, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., will be transferred to San 
Francisco, Cal., and A. E. Sweet, assist- 
ant general manager of the Eastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., 
and acting assistant general manager of 
the Southern district, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., since the death of 
T. H. Williams on April 7, 1932, will 
continue as assistant general manager at 
El Paso. 

Effective September 15, the Shasta 
division was consolidated with the 
Sacramento division, and W. L. Hack, 
superintendent of the latter division, 
with headquarters at Sacramento, now 
has jurisdiction over both divisions. J. 
W. Fitzgerald, superintendent of the 
Shasta division, has been appointed dis- 
trict superintendent, with headquarters 
as before at Dunsmuir, Cal. 


J. C. White, superintendent of the St. 
Louis division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been transferred to the Eastern division, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Establishing NEW RECORDS 


with FIREBARS _ 






















IREBAR equipped locomotives are establishing new records 

for low fuel consumption and maintenance costs. The illus- 
tration above shows one of 640 locomotives equipped with 
FIREBARS installed and operated over two years on a prom- 
inent class | railroad. 


‘gh lll, Cd Coa tot 


Accurate records have been kept of fuel and maintenance on 
these locomotives, showing large savings.’ Smoke has been 
practically eliminated. Records of similar economy are repeated 
BETTER FIRES wherever FIREBARS are used. 





FIREBAR DIVISION OF 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
Research Laboratory and General Office—DEPEW, N. Y. 


CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. MONTREAL, QUE. 
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succeeding P. W. Sullivan. My. Suili- 
van has been transferred to the Monon- 
gahela division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, to replace G. S. West, who 
has been transferred to the Erie & Ash- 
tabula division, at New Castle, Pa., 
where he replaces H. T. Frushour. Mr. 
Frushour has been transferred to the 
St. Louis division at Terre Haute, to 
succeed Mr. White. 


TRAFFIC 


T. R. Farrell, assistant general freight 
agent on the Wabash, has been appoint- 
ed to the newly-created position of 
general coal and coke freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


P, Lebenbaum, assistant electric en- 
gineer of the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
Lines, has been promoted to electric en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
San Francisco, Cal., succeeding A. H. 
Babcock, who has retired. 


Following the consolidation of the 
Shasta division of the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific Lines, with the Sacramento divi- 
sion on September 15, J. A. Given, 
division engineer of the former division, 
has been appointed district engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Duns- 
muir, Cal. 


MECHANICAL 


D. J. Sheehan has been appointed 
mechanical assistant to the president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with 
headquarters at Danville, Ill. 


SPECIAL 


C. P. Green, commissioner of natural 
resources of the Canadian National, and 
R. C. W. Lett, superintendent of the 
natural resources branch for Alberta and 
British Columbia, retired effective 
September 1. These positions have been 
abolished. 


OBITUARY 


J. T. Bowe, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Burlington-Rock 
Island, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., died on September 6. 


John F, Lehane, vice-president of the 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., died 
on September 14 at his home at that 
place, after 39 years of service with that 
company. 


Martin J. Flanigan, manager of the 
safety department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on September 
20 at the Washington Boulevard hospi- 
tal in that city, following a lingering 
illness. 


Ben B. Cain, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Ameri- 
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can Short Line Railroad Association since 
1921, died at a sanitarium at Boulder, 
Colo., on September 19. Mr. Cain was 
born at Wetumpka, Ala. and had been 
connected with railroading since 1890 
when he became secretary and assistant 
to the president of the Kansas & Gulf 
(now the Lufkin Branch of the Cotton 
Belt). From 1908 to 1921, he was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western (now a part of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco system), 
and since 1918, he had been active in the 
affairs of the short line organization, 
with office at Washington, D. C. 


Edward O. Griffin, assistant to the 
president of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
principally in charge of purchases and 
stores and contracts, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly at that 
place on September 15. Mr. Griffin was 
born on January 3, 1867, at Madison, N. 
C., and acquired his higher education at 
Southwestern Baptist University, Jackson, 
Tenn. He entered railway service in 
1889 with the master in chancery for the 
International-Great Northern, being ap- 
pointed assistant to the receiver for the 
same road two years later. In 1895, Mr. 
Griffin was appointed assistant general 
manager, which position he held until 
1905, when he was further promoted to 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Shortly thereafter he 
was appointed southwestern passenger 
agent of the Missouri Pacific and in 1907 
he became car service agent at Galves- 
ton, Tex., for five southwestern rail- 
roads, including the I.-G.N. Two years 
later Mr. Griffin was appointed a special 
representative of the president of the 
latter road and in 1911 he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Gulf di- 
vision, which position he held until 1914, 
when he was promoted to general fuel 
and supply agent at Palestine, Tex. In 
1916, Mr. Griffin went with the Cotton 
Belt as assistant to the president, which 
position he held continuously until his 
death. 


Robert V. Massey, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania in charge of personnel, 
died on September 18, at his home in 
Wayne, Pa. Mr. Massey, who had been 
ill for six months, was born at Dover, 
Del., on September 29, 1871, and was 
graduated from Sheffield Scientific 





What is happening all over the 
Country is the growth of bitter 
prejudice against the big trucks 
based on sound reason. Different 
persons may have different griev- 
ances but combined they represent 
a mighty public protest. And that 
protest is intelligent enough not to 
be against all trucks but against 
those which alone cause the difficul- 
ties and the traffic hazards. Apolo- 
gists for these huge vehicles instead 
of fighting public opinion on this 
matter had better conciliate it. The 
ultimate damage to the trucks will 
be less costly. 


-From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
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School of Yale University in 1892. He 
began his railroad career in the con- 
struction department of the Pennsyl- 
vania on September 1 of the same year, 
and remained in that department until 
August, 1895, when he was transferred 
to the maintenance of way department, 
in the office of the principal assistant 
engineer, at Altoona, Pa. In November 
of the same year he -was appointed 
assistant supervisor. at Freeport, Pa., 
and on April 1, 1897, was transferred to 
Baltimore, Md., as assistant supervisor 
of the Baltimore division of the North- 
ern Central (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). He was transferred to Mifflin, 
Pa., as assistant supervisor of the 
Middle division of the Pennsylvania on 
April 1, 1899, and in 1900 was promoted 
to supervisor of the Schuylkill division. 





Robert V. Massey 


He later went with the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington (now part of 
the Pennsylvania), in the same capacity 
and in 1905 was appointed supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh yard. On April 1, 1907, 
he was promoted to division engineer of 
the Schuylkill division, and was trans- 
ferred to the New York division on 
January 1, 1909. In March, 1911, he was 
appointed superintendent of the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk and the 
Cape Charles (both now parts of the 
Pennsylvania), with headquarters at 
Cape Charles, Va. On February 11, 
1914, he became superintendent of the 
Manhattan division with headquarters 
in New York, and on May 1, 1916, when 
the Manhattan and New York divisions 
were consolidated, his title was changed 
to superintendent of the New York 
division. He was appointed general 
superintendent of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania division with headquarters at 
Altoona, Pa., in June, 1917. On July 1, 
1918, he was transferred to the New 
Jersey grand division in the same capa- 
city, and on March 1, 1920, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of 
the Eastern region. In 1923 he was 
advanced to general manager of that 
region. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president in 
charge of personnel, and in July, 1928, 
he was elected vice-president, the posi- 
tion he held until his death. 
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One of the major facilities of Centralized “Traffic Control is the 
electrical operation of passing-siding switches and signals by dispatcher. 


Tonnage trains do not have to stop before entering, or after leaving, 
a siding to throw the switch but run right into the siding, and likewise pull 
out of the siding, under the authority of a signal indication. 


This not only saves the time and cost of two stops in each case but 
eliminates the possibility of pulled-out drawbars, affords closer meets and 
passes, speeds up traffic, and materially reduces unit costs. 


Other important features of Centralized Traffic Control are the oper- 
ation of trains entirely by signal indications without time-table superiority 
or train orders and an automatic “OS” at passing-siding switches, which 
effect better and cheaper operation. 


Have you considered the many economies that GIc might effect on 
your railway? Our engineers are at your service without obligation. 
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New York Chicago St. Louis 


Affiliated Companies’ Offices: Montreal London Paris Tokyo Barcelona Melbourne Calcutta 
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The TIGER TRADE MARK ic 2 symbol 
of Strength and Dependability 


THE MARK FOR CENUINE 
AMERICAN WIRE ROPE 
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‘AMERICAN The Choice of Leaders 


Monitor Silver Strand Wire Rope is an outstanding achievement 

of the American Steel & Wire Company. Into its manufacture go 
STE FE [ & WI RE ‘ey PANY not only the highest quality materials—but the rich experience 

gained through 100 years of wire development. 

A standard for gruelling service—the strongest grade of steel 


used in wire rope construction assures strength to spare. 
Monitor Silver Strand Wire Rope offers you many economical 
and service advantages. Write us for complete details—and 


request our engineers to cooperate in solving your particular 
problems. 


4 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF urren US stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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REMOTE TRAIN ORDER SIGNALS 
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PASSING SIDINGS CROSSOVERS 
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A 39 per cent rate of return on the investment in a “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control installation between Rice and Winston is being made by the Chicago Great 
Western where double track converges to single in passing through a tunnel, says 
Railway Signaling for June 1931. There are many locations where an installation 
of C.T.C. will yield equally large returns. 
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END OF MULTIPLE TRACKS JUNCTIONS GAUNTLETS 


Small Improvements-Made Now- 


Yield Large Returns 


N editorial in the August 1932, Railway Signal- 
A ing says that as business gradually returns to 
normal and railroad traffic increases, the signaling 
field will face many new problems. 


“It is a foregone conclusion that the railroads 
will endeavor to handle normal traffic, as well 
as a gradual increase for some years, without 
making extensive additions to track facilities. 
More intensive utilization of tracks will, there- 
fore, be the order of the day, and, as a result, 
signaling * * will be called upon to reduce 
train delays by shortening the headway of 
trains, and by eliminating train stops at junc- 
tions, ends of double track, and passing track 
switches. The entire elimination of written 
train orders by means of centralized traffic con- 
trol will come extensively because it has prov- 
ed its worth as a means of expediting train 
movements and reducing operating expenses.” 


And remember the results to be accomplished by a 
proposed installation of “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control can be calculated quite definitely because 
the factors involved are known quantities. And the 
savings to be effected are not dependent upon large 
increases in trafic—they begin immediately. Our 
engineers will be glad to cooperate in determining 
the operating savings and advantages to be realized 
from an installation of “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control. Consult our nearest district office. 


Gnion Stuitch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ATIC & MANUAL CONTROL FLASHERS BETWEEN ENDS OF DOUBLE TRACK TERMINAL 
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OIL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
‘Cut Switehing Costs for the C & NW 


September 24, 1932 














Engine 
No. 1002 


No. 1001 
No. 1000 


No. 1200 





Savings made (compared with steam operation) by oil-electric 


locomotives during 1931 


Hp. Hours operated 
300 6,417 
300 5,089 
300 4,116 
600 5,264 





Saving 


$16,360 
$10,323 


$ 5,224 


$10,090 





































than a year. 















motives. 





These locomotives are given periodic inspection without inter- 


with minor repairs. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





HE Chicago & North Western installed 
three 300-hp. G-E equipped oil-electric 
locomotives more than five years ago. A 


fourth, of 600 hp., has been in service more 





ruption of service; and, once a year or more, thorough inspection 


Nevertheless, general repairs, including the extensive renewal of 


engine parts, have not been necessary, even on the oldest loco- 


Nearly 90 per cent of the oil-electrics in service in the United 
States are G-E equipped. Whatever your switching requirements, 
you will find it advantageous to investigate G-E oil-electrics — 


as the C & NW did. Address the G-E office nearest you or Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


355-4 
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WHEELS OF CHANCE 


WHEELS OF DESTINY | 





STANDARD "QT" 


Quenched and Tempered Wrought Steel Wheels 


“Wheels of chance” are out of date even though, through 
chance, an untreated steel wheel may render unexpectedly 
long service. Nothing is left to chance in Standard “QT” 
Quenched and Tempered Wrought Steel Wheels. They are 
quenched throughout and. tempered to relieve all internal 
strains at every point throughout the rim, web and hub. 
They are wheels destined from the start to provide greater 
strength, hardness and toughness throughout the structure 
of the steel. 30,000 placed in service in the last six years 
prove that they have well fulfilled their destiny. 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES & WORKS: BURNHAM, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND AKRON 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNION METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: -ST.LOUIS- WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND - HOUSTON - SAN FRANCISCO-KANSAS CITY: MONTREAL 
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JANNEY 


VERTICAL CAST STEEL 
COUPLER YOKE 








Thousands of wrought riveted yokes previously ap- 
plied to freight equipment of the American Railroads 
have been replaced with Janney Yokes, eliminating 
the heavy maintenance expense arising from loose 


yoke rivets. 





When a wrought yoke is replaced with a Janney 
Vertical Yoke, the original coupler is again used, 
the bridge of metal between the rivet holes in the 


butt being burnt out to form the Janney key slot. 


The heavy vertical forged steel key used with the 





BURNING # om 7. \ ; Janney Yoke fits into the slot formed when the bridge 





between the rivet holes of the coupler shank is burnt 





out, and is the dependable connection between the 


coupler and yoke. 


The Janney Vertical Key Yoke permits quick and 


easy changing of couplers. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
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BALDWIN-BUILT POWER 
KEEPING TRAINS ON TIME 


On the Burlington 


A 4-6-4 Type with 
the Overland Express, 
Train No. 3 





On the Great Northern 


A 4-8-4 Type with 
The Empire Builder, 
Train No. 1 





On the Santa Fe 


A 4-8-4 Type with 
The California Limited, 
Train No. 4 





It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days / 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FIGURE 1 


Diagram Showing Theory and 
Design of Tapered Roller Bearing. 


FIGURE 2 
Diagram showing manner in which 
Tapered Roller Bearing carries ver- 
tical and thrust load and 
bination of each in one bearing. 


a com- 


THRUST LOAD IN } cn, 
ITHER DIRECTION “4 








for Railroad Service — 


The principal object of the tapered con- 
struction is to provide capacity in the bear- 
ing for the thrust loads, which exist in all 
railroad applications, with no appreciable 
sacrifice in vertical load carrying power. 
Fig. 1 shows a Timken Roller Bearing with 
an included cup angle of a little less than 
24 deg. Assuming a load of 100 units AB 
applied radially or vertically to the roll, the 
normal pressure CB on the roll is 102 units. 
The thrust Capacity of this particular roll 
is represented by the line AC and is equal 
to 20 units. By reason of the fact that only 
the top rolls in the bearing carry vertical 
load, while all the rolls are effective under 
thrust load, the bearing has a thrust ca- 
pacity almost equal to its vertical capacity. 
In other words, with an increase of 2 per 
cent in the normal load on the rolls under 
vertical loading a thrust capacity equal to 
the vertical capacity is obtained. By vary- 
ing ‘he included cup angle the ratio of 
thrusi to vertical or radial capacity can be 
changed over wide limits. 


Another advantage of the tapered construc- 
tion has proved, however, to be quite as im- 
portant as the provision for thrust loading. 
Operation of a roller bearing, particularly 


at the higher speeds, requires correct align- 
ment of the rollers with respect to the axis 
of the bearing. If the rollers are not ac- 
curately aligned, contact with the races over 
their entire lengths will not be obtained and 
dangerous concentration of stresses on small 
areas will result. In Fig. 1 the reaction of 
the roller against the rib on the inner races 
is represented by the line DE. The end of 
the roller makes contact with the rib on two 
areas F and G. This double contact holds 
the rolls in positive alignment entirely in- 
dependent of the cage and assures an equal 
distribution of stress over the length of 
the roll. The aligning principle has been 
checked by operating bearings without cages 
at the highest speeds at which the bear- 
ings are required to operate in service. The 
cage acts as a roll spacer when in service 


and as a retainer when the nan | is stored 
or handled. 


(EXCERPT FROM A PAPER 

PRESENTED BEFORE THE 

SEATTLE MEETING OF 
THE A. S. M. E.) 


The tapered roller bearing is practically 
frictionless, the rolling resistance being less 
than three-tenths of one per cent. 


Fig. 2 shows how vertical and thrust loads 
and combinations of each are carried in a 
tapered roller bearing. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN i: BEARINGS 
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‘a and 5 Siac 
save Money 


and Man-Pywer 


©, any maintenance job, oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting save money and man- 
power. Oxwelding makes possible the 
repair of any metal part, large or small. 
Oxwelded joints are permanent, as capable 
of bearing the stress of hard service as the 


metal in which they are made. 


Oxy-acetylene cutting provides a speedy 
economical way to dismantle cars and loco- 
motives, or to reduce scrap to charging box 


size. It permits the fabrication of steel and 


iron sections, when wanted, right on the job. 


Fitted by twenty years’ experience, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service contributes to the 
efficiency of railroad welding and cutting 
by providing the companies it serves with 
the best materials and facilities, and by 
training employees and supervising their 


work. 


The majority of Class I railroads find 


this service of increasing value every year. 





The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ucC 
NEW YORK, Carbide and Carbon Building 


CHICAGO, Carbide and Carbon Building 
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HEAT-TREATMENT 
gives them 
remarkable 

wearing qualities 





To ability of Bethlehem Wrought Stee! 
Wheels to give remarkable mileage has been 
amply demonstrated by long service on leading 
railways. Now the strength and wearing quali- 
ties of these wheels have been greatly increased 
by heat treatment. While the hub retains the 
same degree of hardness as the untreated wheel, 
the heat treatment decidedly improves the phy- 
sical properties of the metal in the rim, which 
of course bears the brunt of service. 

Bethlehem Heat-Treated Wrought Stee! 
Wheels have strength, endurance and remark- 
able wearing qualities worked into them during 
the process of manufacture, which consists of 
five distinct forging and rolling operations, and 
the special heat treatment. Forging imparts 
density and toughness to the metal, while the 
grain structure is refined by rolling, resulting in 
a corresponding increase in strength and ductil- 
ity. The heat treatment gives the rim excep- 
tional hardness and toughness and, as a result, 
remarkable wearing qualities. 

Their safety, together with the really 
remarkable mileage of which they are capable, 
makes Bethlehem Heat-Treated Wheels the 
logical wheels for modern railway service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, York, Wilkes 
Barre, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Clev: 
land, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Heuston, Dallas. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 





New York. 


BETHLEHEM 


The ‘letter ‘T’’, stamped 
on the rim of every Bethlehem 
Geat-Treated Wrought Steel 
Wheel, indicates a wheel of 


neta tet wroucuT steeL WHEELS 
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Valuable Books for Railroad Men 





Just Published 


The I.C.C. vs. Class I Railroads of the 


United States 
By HORATIO L. WHITRIDGE 


To find out why his Baltimore clients would not buy 
railroad bonds Mr. Whitridge, a securities expert, set 
to work with his research staff to analyze the railroad 
situation. The trails led to the doors of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The author presents a detailed 
and devastating indictment of I. C. C. policies with re- 
gard to assuring the railroads a fair return on their in- 

vestment under the Transportation Act of 1920. A plan 
for remedying the present situation and insuring the rail- 
roads financial prosperity under private ownership is 
advanced. 


9 x 12 inches, 174 pages, paper binding, $1.50 


In Preparation 


Railroad Mergers 
By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN, B. S., M. C. S. 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Company of New 
York; Formerly Statistical and Security Analyst 
for Standard Statistics Co. 


Railroad consolidation is again becoming of nationwide 
interest. The existing situation is fraught with danger 
not only for shippers and the public in general, but for 
the heart of the nation’s investment structure. Among 
the topics discussed in “Railroad Mergers’ are: 

The Historical Background—Railroad Merger Prob- 
lems Under the Transportation Act—Valuation of Prop- 
erties—Special Problems—Progress of Mergers after the 
Transportation Act—Operation and Financial Problems 
of Future Mergers—Procedural and Legislative Problems 
of Future Mergers. 


6 x 9 inches, 210 pages, 25 maps, cloth, $3.00 


Consolidation Maps 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Consolidation Plan 


Twenty-one separate maps, drawn to the same scale, 
printed for ready comparisons on one sheet, depict the 
grouping of some 1300 railroads into 21 systems as ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission on De- 
cember 9, 1929. Distinguishing marks show each of the 
component companies forming the proposed consolidated 
systems. 


44 x 35 inches, on heavy paper, $.25 
Four System Plan for Eastern Railways 


Submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 3, 1931, with an application for a modification 
* Fa commission’s consolidation plan of December 9, 
1929. 


12 x 24 inches, on heavy paper, $.15 


TEN DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN — co. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 

Send me the books checked netew, prepaid, for ten days’ free inspection. 
If satisfactory I will remit the list price. Otherwise I will return the 
books to you without obligation. 


() 1. C. C. vs. Class | Railroads, $1.50 ( ) Regulation of Railroad Finance, 
() Railroad Mergers $3, $3.50 

t 

( 


) x 
— ready) () Analysis of Railroad Operations, 
,t . C. Consolidation Map, $.25 


Four Nar Map for Eastern () Railway Accounting Procedure, 


(_) Who’s Who in Railroading, $6.00 


NOMO ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccerecccsccceccceccoeeeceecoosceeores 
BGBTEEB cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccessocecseccccceccecocoeecoeccoccooce 
CUD. cccvccccccccccccccccevccccecccece BBE cccccccccccccccceccecccccoce 
COIN “ces ccvccecccccedycencveccccoc DOMED: “cc ccccscccccecceseccesécee 
(This offer is limited to the United States vend Canada) R.A. 9-24-3: 


For the Interpretation 
of Railroad Statistics 


Analysis of Railroad Operations 
By J. L. WHITE 


Formerly Assistant Comptroller, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion; now Vice-President, Irving Investors’ Management 
Company, Inc. 

This standard work describes how figures produced in 
accounting departments should be used in the study of 
railroad operating results. A four page sample work- 
sheet is furnished for setting down basic statistics and 
significant averages of a railroad over a given period. 
The author shows how these figures reflect the various 
activities of a railroad, the operating efficiency of the road 
as a whole or of any ‘of its departments. Classifications 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are given in 
full in the appendix and frequent and detailed references 
are made to it in the text. 


391 pages, forms, index, work-sheet, 6 x 9 inches, 
cloth, $4.00 


Regulation of Railroad Finance 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK, Ph. D. 
FRANK T. HYPPS, Ph. D. 
and JAMES M. HERRING, Ph. D. 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
The regulation of the financial affairs of railroads by 
the Federal government through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the Transportation Act of 1920, is 
herein clearly explained. Various tests applied by the 
Commission in determining the elements of public inter- 
est to which the statute usually refers are traced, together 
with the nature and reasons for the Commission’s action. 
The granting of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for the construction and abandonment of rail- 
roads, the regulation of unification through acquisition 
of control of one carrier by another, the regulation of 
interlocking directorates and the issuance of the various 
types of railroad securities are expertly examined. Ac- 
counting practices are touched upon. 


237 pages, tables, index, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.50 


Railway Accounting Procedure 
Edited by E. R. WOODSON 


Secretary, Railway Accounting Officers Association 


The official manual of the R. A. O. A. contains the 
mandatory and recommended rules, forms and standard 
practice of American railway accounting. The new 
edition in loose leaf form is kept up to date by yearly 
supplements. 


1,002 pages, 7 x 9% inches, loose leaf binder, $5.00 


Who’s Who in Railroading 
United States—Canada—Mexico—Cuba 


The new Edition of what was formerly the “Biograph- 
ical Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of orig- 
inal questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 
railroad officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, 
members of regulatory commissions and others whose 
work is directly connected with the railroad industry of 
North America are presented. 

The descriptions of these leaders of the rail industry 
include personal information such as their family. con- 
nections and social, religious and political affiliations as 
well as a complete outline of their professional careers. 
Since 1885 this book has been recognized as the standard 
authority in the transportation field. 


Ninth Edition, 579 pages, 6 x 9 x 15 inches, $6.00 
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What's 
the 
next 


QUICK to recognize the “Caterpillar” Tractor’s ability to 
handle—better, quicker and cheaper—such a job as the 
leveling of a stretch of new right-of-way, the prospective 
purchaser may fairly ask himself: “After I’ve finished this 
job, what will I do with it next?” But before the first job 
is half completed, a score of urgent needs for this powerful, 
versatile unit appear ...a culvert to be cleaned... 
eroded banks to be built up .. . fire breaks to be plowed. 
“Caterpillar” Tractors 


have the habit of keep- CAT | 2 R Pp I ib L A R 


ing endlessly—and REG U. S. PAT. OFF. 


zy profitably —busy. T R A. C T O R 










ed 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. Prices—f.o. hb. Peoria, Illinois 
: ; FIFTEEN ..... . $1100 THIRTY-FIVE . .. . $2400 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery TWENTY ..... . $1450 WIPTY . . ..-. s « 98675 
TWENTY-FIVE .. . $1900 SIXTY-FIVE. ... . $4359 








(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) DIESEL .. . . $6500 
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Sailer Operalozs.. ‘ 


These two free booklets will 
definitely show you how to 
Aave money . 


EADING these booklets will 
help you to reduce your 
costs of trailer operation. 








They describe the results of a 
nation-wide field investigation 

- by Timken engineers into the 
causes of excessive wear of tires 
on trailers. The results of this 
exhaustive study are verified by 
tire manufacturers. 











Tires on trailers are subject to 
all common causes of excessive 
wear that may develop on 


trucks gr 


4 j 
{ 
pages 
~ } i e 
& HANND; 
VOBO P 
RAIL Ep MOK FOR i 
tis “"* OPERarne.. 
Re Afcte ts TIOR 
” a te 
es ‘ = & 
eee _ 
™ ” su 


an entirely separate set of con- 


ditions peculiar to trailers. ” 
The problem is shown to be an 
. sa 
axle problem, as well as a tire 
problem. Q@ f 
re 
It is vitally important that your 





trailer axles be of up-to-date 


design, to meet today’s low Tubular Trailer Axles i 
cost demands; and not merely 

relics of yesterday’s slow trans- 

portation—on solid tires, with- a5 
out brakes. 


We mail these booklets gladly, THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
free of charge, upon request. Detroit, Michigan 
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UTOMATIIAR @@) BE'(@)E 


TIM AUAATAY AW 


AIR BRAKE 


FEATURE 








Special Emergency Equipment, an exclusive Bendix-Westinghouse development, adds. impetus to the rapidly 
growing preference for Air Brake Control x Independent of any action on the part of the driver . . . the highly 
successful performance of this equipment, during more than a year's actual service with many of this country's 


most representative operators, stamps it an indispen- 


sable item in the safe handling of exceptionally valuable, RE Ni D LX 
fragile and inflamable cargoes * Bendix-Westinghouse We ST ‘ oe G L@)t SE 


Automotive Air Brake Company at Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SPECIAL EMERGENCY BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


This innovation in Super-Automatic Brake Control, is de- 
signed especially for use where heavy-duty truck, coach and 
trailer operation requires more than normal braking pro- 
tection. A positive safeguard, should tubing or hose connec- 
tions between the vehicle frame and the front or rear brake 
chambers become severed due to collision or other unavoid- 
able causes, Special Emergency Equipment effects an auto- 
matically graduated emergency application of the vehicle's 
brakes... In the case of truck and trailer operation, facing 
a similar emergency—a positive automatic application of 
brakes becomes effective on the truck or trailer, or both. COPR. 1932. 8-W.A A. 8. CO 
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standard car is economical. 





Then why not a standard roof? 


A riveted roof is certainly not a stand- 
ard roof. (It is standard only for the 
size and design of car for which it was 


made.) 


A standard roof must be a roof that 
has one size and one design parts that 
will fit any and all new cars of any size 
and design, also all existing cars operat- 
‘ing on standard gage tracks. 


The UNIVERSAL DRY LADING 
ALL STEEL ROOF is such a roof— 
it has one size and one design parts 
and is adjustable. 


Some have a mistaken idea that a 
Riveted roof holds the car frame the 
strongest and most rigid. Figure it out 
for yourself. You will find that it is 
really the Universal roof, it has lon- 
gitudinal members (not found in any 


riveted roof). Plan view shows why—~ 


it is patterned after the underframe 
of a car. 


Inspection of cars show Universal 
roofs are outwearing Riveted roofs 
respectively one to two. 


September 24, 1932 





Hutchins Car Roofing Company 
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NEGIE 


WHEELS 
fearless of 


INSPECTION 















E only old-fashioned notion 

about the manufacture of Car- 
negie Wrought Steel Wheels is to 
make a product as good as skill and 
knowledge can create from the best 
materials with superior equipment. 
The manufacture of wrought steel 
wheels is a deliberately thorough 
process. The steel blocks are care- 
fully inspected for defects. Sound 
blocks are then reheated and forged 
into-wheel blanks under 10,000 ton 
presses. Twenty million pounds! 
Little chance there for irregularities! 
Again heated, the blanks are placed 
in a mill where tread, flange, rim 
faces and web are thoroughly rolled. 
Then comes the “dishing’’ process. 
The next step is elective—a process 
of heat treatment resulting in an 
extremely tough rim structure. Wheels are machined in accordance 
with governing specifications. Carnegie Wheels are then ready and | 





ee se ee et ee ee ee 


ES oo Cf 





fit for any exacting service that is before them. 


Naturally, after such painstaking manufacture, Carnegie Wheels are 
fearless of inspection. Rather—they invite the critical inspection 
and investigation of those interested in low-cost-per-mile service 
combined with the high degree of safety that only wrought steel 
wheels can assure. 


Carnecice Steet Company - PittTsBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 199 


HEELS 
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A.R.A. 
STANDARD COUPLERS 


Including 


SWIVEL COUPLERS | 
With 
SWIVEL BUTTS 


Or 


SWIVEL YOKES 





Pitt Passenger Couplers 





STEEL CASTINGS 


McConway & Torley Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 











The careful investor judges a 
security by the history of its 
performance. 


KERITE 


in three-quarters of a century of continuous 
production, has established a record of per- 
formance that is unequalled in the history 
of insulated wires and cables. 


Kerite is a seasoned security. 

















CREOSOTED « « 
Ties * Poles * Posts 
Lumber * Timbers 


Piling 


Preservative Treatment 
by any 
Standard Process 
using 
any Standard 
Preservative 


SALES OFFICES TREATING PLANTS 


Boston Nashua, N. H. 
New York Newport, Del. 
Baltimore Adelaide, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Orrville, Ohio 
Philadelphia Charleston, S.C. 
Charleston, S. C, Reed City, Mich. 
Reed City, Mich. Hagerstown, Md. 





CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 














New Catalog Free on Request 
100 Transportation Books 


Contains a select list of up-to-date standard 
works on all branches of the transportation in- 
dustry. The Railroad Section covers all depart- 
ments and most of the books are 
for the management. With a few 
exceptions these books are our 
own publications. The others are 
from the best of other American 
and British publishers’ lists. 


Some of these books will be of 
real interest and of help to youin 
your work. Our books are sent 
on ten days’ approval so that you 
can see what they contain before 
deciding to keep or return them. 
Send for a copy of the catalog to 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
“The House of Transportation” 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., New York 
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Are 
_In-Again 
~ Out-Again 
Shop Repairs 
Profitable? 


—— 4 After years of service, super- 
ft , heater units are naturally in 
need of repairs. It is ultimately 
cheaper to have them rebuilt to 
Elesco standards than to make 
ordinary repairs. 


The Elesco method of rebuild- 
ing — obtainable only at the 
Elesco plant—is the same pro- 
cess used in manufacturing new units. It is a guarantee 
against the equipment being a constant patient at the 
back shops. In addition, rebuilt superheater units give 
full capacity and all the economy for which they are 
designed. 





Repaired Unit Re- 
turn Bend in Section, 
Showing’ Restricted 
Steam Area. The 
Elesco Unit Remanu- 
facturing Service 
Guarantees Full Ca- 
pacity—No Restric- 
tions. 












It is more economical in the long run to employ the 
, Elesco unit remanufacturing service—and a guarantee 
4 y for satisfaction in the service of superheater units. 
a Try it for your next lot of units. 


ge 


“Remanufacturing 
Unserviceable 


1 F Superheater Units” THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Our booklet descri il- ; i 
Mae OP coe ge le a Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 
through which unserviceable 
superheater units are passed to 


rebuild them and make them 60 East 42nd Street MANY Peoples Gas Building 
practically equal to new units. 

You will find the description of NEW YORK CHICAGO 

the process interesting, even if 

you are already using the A-719 

Elesco unit remanufacturing ¥ 

service. 


Send for your copy tedey! Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Multiple Throttles 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES ADDRESS 


National Lumber & Creosating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: TEXARKANA, , ARK. -TEX. 
SAtES OFrFrices TREATING ‘PLANTS 
Texarkana, A Houston, Tex. 
Tanase Chry, Retsost 


St. Louis, Mo. Denver,Colo, Superior, Wis. - Cole. Superior, Wi 











“Awretie’” 36 BRONZE 
CAR JOURNAL BEARINGS 


NO 
TROUBLE 


LONG 
WEAR 





NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Mead 


Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Paul, M 


2 















AMERICAN BRIDGE 


COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


FABRICATED STEEL STRUCTURES 


BRIDGES — BUILDINGS 
BARGES = TURNTABLES = FURNACES = TOWERS 





General Office: Pittsburgh, Pa:— Offices In The Larger Cities 


t 


PACIFIC CCAST DISTRIBUTOR f ci EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 
COLUMBIA STEEL CO., SAN FRANCISCO STECu U. S$. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK 
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MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 








For 
Complete 
Alphabetical Index 
to Advertisers 
see 


page 34 








Our tests determine 
the best type of shoe 
for each type of service 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


230 Park Ave., New York 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











The “BUFFALO” Bottom Rod Support 
Meeting A.R.A. Requirements. - 

Loop held by friction. 
Obstructions swing it clear. 
No bending or binding. 





Made to fit any channel. BUFFALOBRAKEBEAMCO 
Permitting free brake movement. NEW YORE 
Folds up for channel removal. Buffalo Hamilton, Ont., 
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EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 
issues of Railway Age during 1931 and 1932: 
1931—May 16—June 13—July 4—Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 20—Sept. 5, 12 
Oct. 3—Dec. 5. 


—Oct. 
1932—Jan. 2—March 5—April 2—May 7. 


STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Canadian Representative: 


The Holden Co., Ltd.. 
Montreal, Can. 


RN 











THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MANUFACTURER of Side Frames and 
Bolsters for 4-Wheel and 6-Wheel Freight 
Cars and Locomotive Tenders, A. R. A. 
Couplers, Yokes and Car Castings. 


Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
of Every 


euipte sed Set SPRINGS — ovnz. 


of Carbon Vanadium and other alloy steels 
Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


Washington, D. C. Chicago 
324 Union Trust Bldg. 2038 Grand Central Terminal 1411 Fisher Bidg. 








BARBER LATERAL - MOTION DEVICE 
1,300,000 cars equipped 
ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 





WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Details of our products appear in following issues of 


Railway Age during 1932 


January 16—March 19—May 21—August 13—September !?— 
November 19—or Railway Mechanical Engineer. 











lating Materials 








abestos and Rubber 
Packings’ for Railroad 


For Classified Advertisements 
Use. Asbestos Insu- 
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Keep your name 
before the readers 
of this 
publication. 


Your professional 
card should 
appear in 
this section 











Robert W. Hunt Company 


ENGINEERS 
Inspection —Tests—Consultation 


JOHN E. MUHLFELD 


TRANSPORTATION aD Gatiway Basipment, Gtrestere 
ENGINEERING General Office: 


22nd Fioor Insurance Exchange 
CHTCAGO 


Offices in all principal cities 


25 Broad Street, New York 
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Non-Display ‘“‘Employment’’ Ads five cents a word. Count “en figuring cost. Box lit requires ten words. All other 
ciassified Ads $4.00 an inch (1” x 1%”) an insertion. Payable in advance. Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Your classified 
advertisement should 
appear in this 


section. 








POSITION OPEN | EDUCATIONAL 








| bed YOU are open to overtures for HE Railway Educational 
new connection, and qualified Bureau, Omaha. Neb.. offers a 
for a salary between $2,500 and {distinctive education service for 
$25,000, your response to this an-|Supervisors and other employes. 
nouncement is invited. The wun-! Write ior FREE Special Bulletin. 
dersigned provides a_ thoroughly 
organized service of recognized 
standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated Use 
confidentially for positions of the ; 
calibre indicated. The procedure 











is individualized to each client’s space 
personal requirements; your iden- 
tity covered and present position . hi ; 
protected. Established twenty-two in tnis 
years. Send only.name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. Bixby, section 


Inc., 102 Delward Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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N* you can get “good wrought iron” made by Byers 


in a complete line of railroad necessities. This should 









interest mechanical, engineering and purchasing officers 
who have long desired a high grade, uniform wrought iron 


meeting their every requirement. 


These newly announced products made from Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron retain every essential characteristic which has 


made the durability and economy of wrought iron legendary 


BYERS 


PIPE - CASING - 
SPECIAL BENDING 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON 


COUPLINGS 


PIPE - BAR 1RON - 


STANDARD - quautTy for 68 YEARS 





FounDED IN 1856 


Your forgings can now be made from Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
Note the other forms for which Byers Wrought Iron is available 


NIPPLES - 
TUBING - 





in the railroad field. In addition Byers has improved the 


physical properties of the wrought iron, making it conform to 


present day fabricating and service requirements. Railroad 
products made from Byers Wrought Iron will have a homo- 
geneous structure which is uniform in slag distribution. 
Telephone the nearest Byers office or write our Engineer- 
ing Service Department for any information you wish. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 


PRODUCTS 


WELDING FITTINGS - 
PLATES - SH*E18 - 
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OMPREHENSIVE experience 1s 

back. of the American Railway Engineering 

Association standards of timber treatment. 

Adequate treatment, as recommended by that 

Association, promotes true economy. The treat- 

Send fo ing practice of this company, as summarized 

this booklet! iw our booklet “Consider These Proven Facts 
About Wood Preservation,” has always main- 
tamed corresponding standards. The 2.5- year 
record of results fully justifies this policy. 
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Maintain Your Thoroughbred Apparatus 
With Pedigreed Maintenance Parts 


Careful selection and skillful breeding 
produce thoroughbred stock. Cross- 
breeding eventually results in degen- 
eration ... Present-day railway equip- 
ment has attained its high standard 
through years of consistent develop- 
ment and skillful manufacture by 
specialists. Its intended usefulness is 
maintained by continued use of gen- 
uine parts. 
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The Air Brake 
value in assuring the utmost safety 
and utility of railway systems. It 


has paramount 


comprises a group of co-ordinated 
devices whose inherent effectiveness 





can be adequately maintained only 
by using “pedigreed” maintenance 
parts—those that are made in the 
‘“‘Home of the Air Brake.” 


Chicago St.Louis |§ Sanfrancisco 





To secure the best results from Westinghouse com- 
pressors, secure Westinghouse replacement parts. 
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CONVERTING DOUBLE TRACK TO SINGLE TRACK 
(Making One Track Do the Work of Two) 


H E American Railway Engineering Association through its 

Committee on the Economics of Railway Operation at the annual 
meeting this year presented a comprehensive report on converting 
double track to single track. The conclusion of the report was: 


“Where the volume and distribution of traffic on a double track 
line has decreased enough to warrant a reduction in facilities, 


the converting of double track into single track should be con- 
sidered.” 


This report gave the result of a study of the effect of removing 25 
miles of track on a 63 mile section of road where traffic volume had 
been reduced nearly 50 per cent. The report included the original and 
the proposed track plans and estimates of the cost of and the saving to 
be effected by converting double track to single track. Since this report 
was made, the section of the road covered by the study has been con- ? 
a | verted to single track. 


A much more extensive double track conversion has just been car- 
ried out by an important western railway, changing over 205 miles of 
double track road to single track operation. 


The principal purpose of this change was to effect a saving in track 
maintenance of approximately $1000 per mile per year or a total annual 
saving of $205,000. a 





Copy of the American Railway Engineering Association report and also 
“Double Track Conversion,” reprints of articles showing economies effected, 
will be sent upon request. 7 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania Rochester, N. Y. 
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Signals Aid Modern Motive Power to Produce More Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour 

















